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In Praise of Mary 


On May Day 1856 a young Maynooth student of the diocese of 
Tuam, one Ulick Bourke, laid down his pen after putting the 
finishing touches to his first book, The College Irish Grammar. 
Its composition had been hampered by “‘ the labours of a divinity 
student in Maynooth; the strictness with which college discipline 
is enforced and observed ; the want of accommodation—at least 
for students—for any literary task.” In spite of such difficulties 
the young author hoped that his work had’ been “ made suitable 
to the wants and requirements of the present time and present 
improved taste, containing a little of what is pleasing with a great 
deal of what is useful: 

From the “little of what is pleasing” the following translation 
of a sixteenth century Irish hymn in praise of the Virgin Mary is 
selected asa tribute at once to the pioneer work of the author on 
the occasion of the centenary of the publication of his grammar ; 
and to Mary, Vessel of Devotion, at the beginning of her month. 

It is interesting to note that Ulick Bourke—afterwards Canon 
and President of St. Jarlath’s College—was to be called on to labour 
for Mary’s honour on two other important occasions : once when 
he was chosen to make the Irish translation of the Bull of defini- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception for presentation to Pius IX ; 
and again when he was appointed by Archbishop McHale to pre- 
side over the Commission which examined the witnesses of the now 
world-famous Knock Apparition. 

JOSEPH CUNNANE 


Tuam 


A vessel of balsam is Mary’s womb, 
An urn full of plentiful mercy, 

Vessel of Graces—the purest draught, 
A vessel which never bore a stain. 


A vessel sweeter than honey, 

In which was placed the King of kings, 
A vessel most fit to bear wine— 

A vessel that carried the Sovereign King. 


No artisan ever fashioned a vessel of this kind, 
Urn most noble, merciful healer, 

Blue eye of the graceful, smiling form, 

Urn of the choicest blessed gems, 
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Often the utterance is made that we are a bound people, that we 
are dictated to. Only the truth dictates to us, there is no greater 
power than that. ee 
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Vessel of gold of the noblest feast, 

Whence came forth the Lord of angels, 
Pure will brighter than the sun, 

Is Mary’s, who never yielded to temptation. 


Urn of lurid gold, of exhilarating draughts, 
Banquet of heaven from which I shall drink, 
Rich goblet of most delightful beverage, 
Vessel that saves us from death. 


The chaste womb in which God was enclosed, 
Whence sprung the Son of Mary, 

That was the place of her Nursling, 

The pure breast of humility. 


I do not well deserve to obtain the home of heaven, 
But through her intercession, 

May the King of the household abandon me not, 
And may Mary not forsake me. . . 


AONGHus Fionn O DALAIGH ect. A.D. 1570 
trans. ULICK BOURKE 


A Bound People 


—CARDINAL MCINTyreE, at the Pacific Coast regional 
meeting of the Catholic Press Association in 
Los Angeles (Tidings, 4-10-55). 
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The Pope and Science 


Discourse of the Holy Father to the Plenary Assembly of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, 24 April 1955. 


S We wish you welcome in this house, whose doors have 

always been opened wide to those who cultivate the arts and 

sciences, We desire also to express to Your Excellencies, 
Members of Our Academy, Our lively satisfaction. 

Your life, consecrated as it is to the study of natural phenomena, 
enables you to observe_every day more closely and to interpret the 
wonders which the Most High has inscribed on the reality of things. 
In very truth, the created world is a’ manifestation of the wisdom 
and goodness of God, for all things have received their existence 
from Him and reflect His grandeur. Each of them is, as it were, 
one of His words, and bears the mark of what We might call the 
fundamental alphabet, viz., those natural and universal laws 
derived from yet higher laws and harmonies, which the labour of 
thought strives to discover in all their amplitude and their absolute 
character. 

Created things are words of truth which, in themselves, in their 
being, include neither contradictions nor confusion, always cohering 
one with the other, sometimes difficult to understand because of 
their depth, but always, when clearly known, in conformity with 
the superior exigencies of reason. Nature opens up before you like 
a mysterious but astonishing book, requiring to be turned over page 
by page and read in an orderly manner, with the aim in mind of 
progressing ceaselessly; in this manner, every forward step is a 
continuation of the preceding ones, corrects them, and climbs 
continually towards the light of a deeper understanding. 

The mission confided to you therefore ranks among the most 
noble, for you should be, in a sense, the discoverers of the intentions 
of God. It pertains to you to interpret the book of nature, to des- 
cribe its contents, and to draw the consequences therefrom for the 
good of all. 

First of all, you are the interpreters of the book of nature. It is, 
then, necessary that you fix your gaze on each line in it, and be ever 
most careful not to pass over any detail thereof. Set aside all personal 
bias, and accommodate yourselves with docility to every indication 
of truth which there comes to light. 

We are aware of the exceptional importance of the epoch through 
Which science is passing at this time, an importance which not all 
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succeed in appreciating. In fact, there exist, in regard to scientific 
problems, three different attitudes. Some, and they are the majority, 
are content to admire the extraordinary results obtained in the 
technical realm and, it would seem, believe that these results consti- 
tute the sole, or at least the principal, aim pursued by science. 
Others, better informed, are capable of appreciating the method and 
efforts required by scientific research. They can thus follow and 
understand its remarkable advances, its sorrows and joys, its 
successes and checks; they observe with interest the ceaseless 
perfecting of mathematical methods of experimental procedure, of 
instrumentation; they follow passionately the working out of 
hypotheses, the establishment of conclusions, the intellectual labour 
of harmonizing data schematically, modifying previous considera- 
tions, formulating new theories that will be subjected to verification. 
These multiple aspects are well understood by all those who, for 
various motives, interest themselves in the work of scientists. As for 
the most essential problems of scientific knowledge, or those whose 
amplitude embraces its entire realm, those minds which perceive 
them are, it seems to Us, relatively few in number, and We rejoice 
at the thought that you are among them. Has not science arrived 
at the point of demanding that our vision should penetrate readily 
the most profound realities, and rise to a complete and harmonious 
view of these in their wholeness ? 


i. 

A little more than a century-and-a-half ago, by starting from 
rational bases, the first hypotheses were formulated concerning the 
discontinuous structure of matter and the existence of very minute 
particles, which were considered the final constituents of all bodies. 
From that time until our day, molecules have been counted, weighed 
and analysed; then the atom, at first considered indivisible, was 
split into its elements, examined, attacked in its innermost structure; 
the elementary electrical charge was determined, as well as the mass 
of the proton; the neutron, the mesons, the positron and many 
other elementary particles were identified and their characteristics 
determined. Means were found to guide these particles, to accelerate 
them, to shoot them into atomic nuclei; but it was especially by 
utilizing neutrons that man succeeded in producing artificial radio- 
activity, nuclear fission, the transformation of one element into 
other elements, the production of enormous quantities of energy. 
_ Theories and ingenious representations of the world have ap- 
peared; new mathematical methods and-new geometrics have been 
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created. We can only mention here the special theory of relativity 
and the general theory of relativity, quanta, wave mechanics, 
quantum mechanics, recent ideas on the nature of nuclear forces, 
theories on the origin of cosmic rays, hypotheses concerning the 
source of stellar energy. 

All this permits us to glimpse the depths to which science is 
moved, and one readily realizes the problems of an intellectual 
nature which will arise. It should be taken into consideration, 
moreover, that, while the audacious band of conquerors ever opens 
new breaches in the citadel of nature, the rest of the army is spread 
over numberless other fields of knowledge: and this is the point of 
extension, which must be added to that of depth. One would wish 
to be able, like the bold climber arriving at the summit of the 
mountain, to take in the entire spread of the panorama with a 
single glance. 

If it were possible for Us, We should like to show you the most 
advanced positions in the various sectors of science, so that there 
might appear before your eyes a general view of the present situation. 

See how astronomy, by means of instruments recently placed at 
its service, succeeds in unveiling entirely new mysteries in the 
heavens and, with the help of the physical sciences, has set out on 
the road which will perhaps lead it to elucidate the source of stellar 
energy; see how geology determines the absolute age of rocks by 
means of radioactivity and isotopic correlations: a beginning has 
even been made towards determining the age of the earth; in 
mineralogy, crystalline structures are yielding up their secrets to 
powerful analyses using radiations of very short wave-length; 
inorganic and organic chemistry is solving the complex problems 
of the structure of macromolecules; it is successfully building huge 
molecular chains and, by the resultant applications, is transforming 
whole sectors of industry; radio technique has succeeded in produc- 
ing electromagnetic waves which approach the limits of luminous 
radiation of greatest wave-length; the earth is delved into so that 
its hidden treasures may be discovered; the highest strata of the 
atmosphere are being explored; genetics is bringing to light, in 
certain particular cellular complexes, new aspects of the power of 
life; physiology and biology, starting from bases achieved by 
chemistry, physical chemistry and physics, daily encounter unsus- 
pected marvels and dailyinterpret, explain and forecast new facts and 
bring them to realization; the domain of the virus is giving way to 
the assault of the electron miscroscope and of the electron diffraction 
technique; the mass spectograph, Geiger counters, radioactive iso- 
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topes, all such instruments facilitate the progress of science as it faces 
the greatest enigma of all visible creation: namely, the problem of life. 

In this synthesis of all knowledge, it is philosophy which, with its 
broad concepts, states precisely the distinctive traits of vital factors, 
the necessary character of the underlying principle of unification, 
the internal source of action, of growth, of multiplication, the true 
unity of the living being. It shows too what matter, in some of its 
fundamental aspects, must be in order that there may be realized 
in the living being the characteristic properties which constitute it. 

These are, without doubt, the domains that will give most work 
to the science of tomorrow. 


II 


But the feeling of elation engendered in one’s soul by results like 
these is damped by an impression of confusion and anguish exist- 
ing amongst those who, with a sense of their responsibility, are 
following the unfolding of the facts. This anguish and confusion 
are to be understood in the most elevated sense, as a sign of an 
aspiration towards an ever more perfect organization of thought, 
towards an ever greater clearness in perspectives. For the triumphs 
of science are themselves at the origin of the two requirements to 
which We alluded above. 


(a) The first task is to penetrate the intimate structure of material — 
beings and to consider the problems connected with the substantial 
foundation of their being and of their action. The question then 
arises: “Can experimental science solve these problems by itself? 
Do they belong to its domain, and do they come within the field 
where its research methods can be applied?” One must answer in 
the negative. It is the method of science to take as its starting point 
sensations, which are external by their very nature, and through 
them, by means of the process of intelligence, it descends ever more 
deeply into the hidden recesses of things; but it must halt at a certain 
point, when questions arise which cannot be settled by means of 
sense observation. 

_ When the scientist is interpreting experimental data and applying 
himself to explain phenomena that belong to material nature as 
such, he needs a light which proceeds in the inverse direction, from 
the absolute to the relative, from the necessary to the contingent, 
and which is capable of revealing to him this truth which science is 
unable to attain by its own methods since it entirely escapes the 
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senses: this light is philosophy, namely, the science of general laws, 
which apply to all beings and therefore hold too for the domain of 
natural sciences, above and beyond the laws discerned empirically. 


(b) The second requirement springs from the very nature of the 
human soul, which desires to have a coherent and unified view of 
truth. If one is satisfied with a juxtaposition. of the various subjects 
of study and their ramifications, as in.a kind of mosaic, one gets 
an anatomical composition of knowledge from which life seems to 
have departed. Man demands that a breath of living unity enliven 
the knowledge acquired: it is in this way that science becomes fruitful 
and culture begets an organic doctrine. This raises a second question: ~ 
“Can science, with the sole means characteristic of it, effect this 
universal synthesis of thought? And in any case, since knowledge 
is split up into innumerable sectors, which one, out of so many 
sciences, is the one capable of realizing this synthesis?” Here again 
We believe that the nature of science will not allow it to accomplish 
so universal a synthesis. 

This synthesis requires a solid and very deep foundation, from 
which it derives its unity and which serves as a basis for the most 
general truths. The various parts of the edifice thus unified must 
find in that foundation the elements that make up their essence. 
A superior force is required for this: unifying it by universality, clear 
in its depth, solid by its character of absoluteness, efficacious by its 
necessity. Once again that force is philosophy. 


Il 


Alas, for some time past, science and philosophy have become 
separated. It would be difficult to establish the causes and responsi- 
bilities for a fact so detrimental. It is certain that the cause of that 
separation must not be sought in the very nature of the two ways 
leading to truth, but in historical contingencies and in persons, who 
did not always possess the necessary goodwill and competence. 

At one time men of science thought that natural philosophy was a 
useless weight, and they refused to allow themselves to be guided 
by it. On the other hand, philosophers no longer followed the 
progress of science, and they halted in certain formal positions 
which they could have abandoned. But when, as We have shown, 
there arose the inevitable necessity of a serious work of interpretation, 
as also of the elaboration of a unifying synthesis, scientists fell under 
the influence of the philosophies which the circumstances of the time 
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placed at their disposal. Many of them, perhaps, were not even 
clearly aware that their scientific investigations were being influenced 
by particular philosophical trends. 

Thus, for example, mechanistic thought guided for a long time 
the scientific interpretations of the phenomena observed. Those who 
followed that philosophical trend believed that every natural phen- 
omenon ‘was reducible to an ensemble of physical, chemical and 
mechanical forces, in which change and action were solely the 
result of a different disposition of particles in space and of the 
forces of displacements, to which each of them was subject. It 
followed that, in theory, one could foresee with certainty any future 
effect whatsoever, provided one knew beforehand the geometrical 
and mechanical data. According to that doctrine, the world was 
merely an enormous machine, composed of an innumerable series 
of other machines joined together. 

Further progress in experimental research showed, however, the 
inexactitude of those hypotheses. Mechanics, deduced from the 
facts of the macrocosm, cannot explain or interpret all the phen- 
omena of the microcosm: other elements come into play which 
defy any explanation of a mechanistic nature. 

Take, for example, the history of the theories of the structure of 
the atom. At the beginning they were based essentially on a mechan- 
istic interpretation, which represented the atom as a minute planetary 
system, made up of electrons circling around the nucleus according 
to laws entirely analogous with those of astronomy. Quantum 
theory later imposed a complete revision of these concepts, and 
produced interpretations which were ingenious, certainly, but also 
unquestionably strange. In effect, there was conceived a type of 
atom which, without eliminating the mechanistic aspect, made the 
quantum aspect more prominent. 

The mode of behaviour of the corpuscles was thus explained in 
different ways: electrons which, although revolving about a nucleus, 
did not radiate energy—when, according to the laws of electro- 


- dynamics, they should have been radiating it; orbits which could 


not change continuously, but only in jumps; the emission of energy 
which occurred only when the electron passed from one quantum 
state to another, producing photons of a definite frequency deter- 
mined by the differences in energy levels. 

These hypotheses, as points of departure, were later stated pre- 
cisely after the birth of wave mechanics, which fitted them into a 
more general and coherent mathematical and intellectual framework, 
from which traditional mechanistic ideas have vanished. 
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Then, spontaneously, the question arises: ‘“‘How can it be that 
the macroscopic world, although composed of elements which all 
belong to the microscopic world, nevertheless obeys different laws?” 
Science answers, first of all, with the following observation: when 
the number of elements in question is very great (billions upon 
billions of particles), then the statistical laws deriving from the 
behaviour of these different elements taken in their entirety, are 
considered to hold strictly in the world directly observable by us. 

But if the statistical method is satisfactory for the purposes of 
science, it reveals also how false were certain philosophical hypo- 
theses which were limited to external evidences perceptible to the 
senses and then extended arbitrarily to the entire cosmos. 

Confirmation of this is found in the theories of modern nuclear 
‘physics. In reality, the forces which hold together the nuclei are 
different from those which are discovered when studying the macro- 
cosm. To understand them it is also necessary to change the cus- 
tomary manner of conceiving the corpuscular particle, the wave, 
the exact value of energy and the rigorously precise localization of 
a corpuscle, as also the foreseeable character of a future event. 

The failure of the mechanistic theory has led thinkers to hypo- 
theses entirely different—characterized rather by a kind of scientific 
idealism—wherein the consideration of the active subject performs 
the principal role. For example, quantum mechanics and its funda- 
mental principle of indeterminism with the challenge to the principle 
of causality which it supposes, appear as scientific hypotheses 
influenced by currents of philosophical thought. 

But because these hypotheses themselves do not satisfy the desire 
for complete clarity, many illustrious thinkers have been brought to 
scepticism when confronted with the problems of the philosophy 
of science. These claim that it is necessary to be satisfied with the 
simple verifying of facts and striving to have these included in 
formal presentations—synthetic and simple—in order to foresee 
the possible developments of a physical system from a given initial 
State. 

This state of mind results in the abandonment of that conceptual 
introspection and in the loss of all hope of producing grand universal 
syntheses. We do not, nevertheless, believe that such pessimism is 
justified: We rather think that the natural sciences, in permanent 

contact with a philosophy of critical realism, such as was always 
that of the “‘philosophia perennis” as exemplified by the most 
eminent of its representatives, can arrive at an all-embracing view 
of the visible world which would, to some extent, satisfy the quest 
and the ardent desire for truth. - 
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But it is necessary to emphasize another point: if science has the 
duty of striving for coherence and of seeking inspiration from sound 
philosophy, the latter should never attempt to define truths which 
are drawn solely from observation or experiment, and from the use 
of scientific methods. An infinite variety of entities and laws of 
matter is possible. Only observation or experiment, understood in 
their very broadest sense, can point out which among these the 
Creator, in fact, desired to realize. 

Anthorized interpreters of nature, be you also the teachers who 
explain to their brothers the wonders which are unfolded in the 
universe, and which, better than others, you see assembled as in a 
single book. Indeed, the majority of men can scarcely devote them- 
selves to the contemplation of nature; they deduce from the facts 
they perceive only superficial impressions. Become, you who inter- 
pret creation, teachers eager to reveal its beauty, its power and its 
perfection so that they may be enjoyed by others. 

Teach others to behold, to understand and to love the created 
world so that the admiration of splendours so sublime may cause 
the knee to bend and invite the minds of men to adoration. 

Never betray these aspirations—this trust. Woe to them who 
make use of falsely taught science to make men leave the right path! 
They are likened to stones placed out of malice on the road of the 
human race: they are the obstacles on which men stumble in their 
search of truth. 

You have in your hands a powerful instrument with which to do 
good. Take into account the unutterable happiness that you procure 
for others when you disclose to them the mysteries of nature and 
bring them to understand its harmonious secrets. The hearts and 
the gaze of those who listen to you are, as it were, hanging on your 
every word, ready to chant a hymn of praise and thanksgiving. 


(Translation prepared by the Vatican Press Office) 
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Pastoral Liturgy in Australia 
ANTHONY J. CLEARY 
PHILIP SMITH 


HE Irish priest who comes to work in Australia, as I have 

done, finds, perhaps to his surprise, that the religious life of 

the people is remarkably similar to that of his own people at 
home. There is the same tenacity in attending Sunday Mass and 
the same general regularity in the reception of Penance and Holy 
Communion. The fundamentally healthy structure of this religious 
heritage from nineteenth-century Ireland can be better appreciated 
today when we compare it with the religious practice of our new 
European migrants. Its defects, however, are becoming more 
obvious with growth in the knowledge of the Liturgy and in a new 
country full of change and development there is not the danger 
that may exist in Ireland, where the very disadvantages that have 
arisen from our checkered history may come to be cherished as 
part of the national tradition. It is true that three-quarters of a 
century of primary education, almost entirely in the hands of 
religious, has done much in teaching the meaning of the Mass and 
the sacraments and in bringing about the general use of the Missal, 
yet it must be admitted that the use of Gregorian Chant by the 
congregation or any general vocal or active participation in public 
worship seems as distant as ever. However, there exists everywhere 
in the parishes a firm foundation on which to build an enlightened 
liturgical life, and gradually under the hands of a new generation 
of young priests and pastors of new parishes this work of building 
is beginning to take shape. 

I have asked Father Phil. Smith, who last year had a considerable 
part in organising the National Liturgical Week, to provide some 
notes on what is taking place round about us here in Melbourne. 
What follows I leave in its original form and add that it represents 
samples rather than a survey of what is being done. 

First we have an outline of “Liturgical Weeks” conducted in a 
number of parishes by Father Augustine, C.P. I have first-hand 
knowledge of Father Augustine’s work as he conducted a “‘Renewal 
Mission” in my parish during Lent last year and he has arranged 
to spend Holy Week in the parish this year preparing the parishioners 
to take part in the new Holy Week Liturgy. 

Many of us have felt that the best preaching the people hear is 
devoted to Mission sermons, which are necessarily on such subjects 
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as sin, death, judgment, hell, and necessarily too stressing the very 
minimum practice required for salvation. Many parish priests, I feel, 
would be glad to let their pepple hear first-class preaching on the 
subjects Father Augustine deals with—Redemption, Grace, Baptism, 
the Mass, Marriage, the Mystical Body, Charity. Having listened to 
Father Augustine and observed the people’s reaction, I can vouch 
for it that these great inspiring truths can be made just as interesting 
and understandable to the average congregation as the usual Mission 
sermons. The idea is not, of course, to substitute for the Mission 
but to supplement it and build upon it. The ordinary good Catholic 
after all deserves at least as much consideration as the careless one 
There will undoubtedly be found amongst the religious preachers 
in any country men who can specialise in such a course of sermons 
and who have the ability to teach congregational singing. Such 
preachers will find this work a welcome change from the ordinary 
Mission and will find it no less fruitful. If like Father Augustine 
such preachers bring to their task a deep and accurate grasp of the 
great central dogmas and a familiarity with the Liturgical Movement, 
they will play a considerable part in restoring to our parish congrega- 
tions a sense of solidarity together with an intelligent active and 
fervent co-operation in the public worship of the parish. 


ANTHONY J. CLEARY 


Parish Liturgical Weeks 


Father Augustine, C.P., of St. Gabriel’s Retreat, Leopold, via 
Geelong, Victoria, has given many special courses of sermons on 
liturgical subjects during the past three years. Most of these have 
been to ordinary parish congregations. 

The purpose of these “Liturgical Weeks” or Novenas has been 
to introduce the idea of Liturgy to the people by explanation of 
the basic dogmas of the Liturgy and by practice in participation 
in public worship. 

The name “Liturgical Week” is not satisfactory, because of the 
people’s ignorance of Liturgy. The term “‘Mission” does not convey 
the idea of the project and it is better not to use the term “‘Retreat” 
because that does not attract general attendance. It is better to call 
the course a week’s preparation for some Feast or a ‘“‘Renewal 
Mission” to build on the foundation laid by a Parochial Mission. 
The “Week” can also be used to promote the spirit of a season, 


e.g. Lent. 


Melbourne 
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The instructions during Mass each morning have centred around 
the following headings: 

Worship of God in history. 

Sacrifice as expression of man’s worship. 

Sacrifice and the Church’s worship. 

The Mass—fore-Mass—Offertory—Consecration— 
Communion. 

The Mass as public worship. 

Necessity of active participation. 

About the fourth morning a beginning is made with the Dialogue 
Mass. Then, if possible and permitted, some form of Offertory 
procession is introduced before the end of the week. Emphasis is 
placed on Holy Communion as a means of participation in the Mass. 

For the sermons during evening devotions the following subjects 
have been chosen: 

Divine Plan of Redemption—the Church. Grace. 

Baptism. Baptismal character and its consequences. (It is after 
this sermon that Dialogue Mass can be conveniently intro- 
duced). 

The Mass, with Holy Communion as integration of Mass. 

Marriage. 

Extreme Unction. 

Our Lady as Mother of the Mystical Body. 

Christian life a life of charity and sacrifice. 

For the first few nights the programme consists of: 

Rosary. 
Notices. 
Teach a suitable hymn or instruct in responses for Dialogue 

Mass or instruct in meaning and method of Compline. 
Sermon. 

Demonstration to bring home idea of sermon. 
Hymn. 
Benediction, ending with hymn to Our Lady. 

When Compline has been explained, the evening begins with 
recitation of Compline in English, instead of Rosary. To promote 
interest and to instruct, it is a good idea to have some demonstration 
after the sermon, e.g. when preaching on Baptism to have a demons- 
tration of the sacrament with explanation of the ceremonies, a 
renewal of marriage vows to go with the instruction on the sacra- 
ment of Marriage. An idea for “Extreme Unction” is to have a 
table prepared for a sick room. 

One immediate effect of the “Week” is that people have been 
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introduced to and have begun to practice active participation by 
the Dialogue Mass, Offertory procession (if permitted), Compline 
and by joining with the priest in dialogue prayers. An impetus is 
given to the development of a spiritual life by learning the meaning 
of the true Christian life. In some places Father Augustine has 
found it possible to have a sung Mass on the last Sunday with the 
general congregation singing at least the responses. Singing of 
Compline and of Mass isan easy step after one such Liturgical Week. 

Father Augustine is convinced that this is one of the best ways 
to promote a knowledge of and love for the Liturgy in a parish 
and by this to raise the standard of the Catholic life. Because of 
the atmosphere, the new preacher and the new presentation, these 
Weeks can have more effect than a whole year of instruction from 
the pulpit. Although great numbers cannot be expected to attend, 
sufficient interest will be shown to get a solid core of spiritually- 
minded people, and the spirit will gradually spread from this core 
to others. 

It is important not to leave the children out. A great deal can 
be done during Mass on school days, and through the children the 
home can be reached. 

A full explanation, giving reasons and advantages, should be 
given before anything is introduced, e.g. the whole purpose of 
participation should be explained before a Dialogue Mass is intro- 
duced. The same holds for Compline, etc. Nothing should be 
imposed on the people, and it is better to hasten slowly. If the 
people are not responding, it is better to wait, even twelve months, 
until another ““Week” can be held and the people are better prepared 
for what to them are “‘new ideas.” 

The text for Compline, the words of the hymns and the dialogue 
prayers should be roneoed and stapled in manila folders and dis- 
tributed to the congregation before evening devotions begin. 


Explaining the Mass 


We now come to describe a special evening held in November, 
1955, on the subject of the Mass. The parish where this took place 
is five years old, has four hundred Catholic families and is in a 
working-class suburb. There is only one priest in the parish. Two 
hundred people attended the evening. The programme, which 
involved the active participation of Holy Name men, Children of 
Mary and school children, took two hours to stage, but the interest 
of the people was sustained throughout. 
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The Pastor of this parish has gradually trained his Sodalities 
to have a full Dialogue Mass at their Sodality Masses each month. 
Progress was slow over a period of two years but the result in each 
case is a well answered Dialogue Mass. Regular sung Masses have 
not yet been attempted. 

Preparation consisted partly of a letter sent to each family by 
the Parish Priest: 

St. Bernadette’s. 


November 15, 1955. 
Dear Parishioner, 

We are to have a rather original kind of night on the Mass at 
St. Bernadette’s next Monday night commencing at 7.30. 

The programme will include a Quiz Session with selected children, 
a recorded interlude on the music of the Mass and a film not previ- 
ously shown here, called “‘The Sacrifice We Offer.” 

As the Mass is the centre of our Catholic lives, we can always 
with profit learn more about this glorious and inexhaustible subject. 
I hope therefore that you will be able to come along to what should 
be an interesting and instructive evening. 

Admission will be free, although a small donation—6d.—towards 
the cost of hire of film will be appreciated. 


Yours sincerely, 
JOHN E. PERKINS. 


PROGRAMME OF NIGHT ON THE MASS 
St. BERNADETTE’S, WEST IVANHOE, MELBOURNE—NOVEMBER 21, 1955 


Section 1 
1. Introduction—The Mass, Christ’s Sacrifice and Ours. 
By Fr. Perkins, P.P. 
2. Preparation of the Altar—Children (spoken only). 
3. The Vestments—Children and Pastor. 
(First child at microphone spoke about the cassock, then 
went to the table, picked up amice and held it up whilst 
second child described it, then second child took alb and so on). 
The Chalice and its preparation—Children and Pastor. 
The colours of the Vestments—Children. 
(About 12 children took part in above section—had practised 
their speaking parts and were very good). 
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Section 2: At Mass 
6. Pray the Mass—Children and Pastor. 


(On blackboard three columns: 
(i) With our bodies— 
Be on time. Come in silence. Go straight into 
church. Act reverently. Give to God the courtesy: 
(a) of our hands; 
(6) of our heads; 
(c) of our eyes; 
(d) of our lips; 
(e) of our bodies. 
(ii) With our minds— 
Be interested in the Missal. Study the Proper. Be 
on look-out for special features. Learn some prayers. 
(iii) With our souls— 
Have intentions. Unite with Christ. Offer our 
acts and ourselves). 
7. The Dialogue Mass. Talk by F. Elliott, a member of the Holy 
Name Society. 
8. The Music of the Mass. Talk by Margaret Norris, a member of 
Children of Mary. 
Recorded pieces to illustrate talk. The “Sanctus.” 
(a) from a Mass by Sir R. Terry—sung by school children. 
(6) from Mass XI—Solesmes Monks. 
(c) from Missa Papae Marcelli—Palestrina—sung by 
Netherlands Chamber Choir. 
(d) from Mass in C Major (in time of War)—Haydn— 
Akademie Chorus (Vienna) with Orchestra of Vienna 
State Opera. 
9. The Steps of the Mass. Explanation of Chart ““The Holy Moun- 
tain”—Children and Pastor. 
Re Chart—sub-heading: Jesus Christ is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. Through Him to the Father—Chart shows two 
ascents and two descents—Mass of the Catechumens—we 
offer to God our prayers; God gives to us light and truth. 
Mass of the Faithful—we offer ourselves with and through 
Christ; God gives to us life in and through Christ. Prayer— 
Light. Sacrifice—Life. 


Section 3 
10. Question Time. This had to be omitted as time was too short. 
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11. Liturgy in the home. As Advent began the following week, we 
had on display three Advent Wreaths. 

12. Book Display. 

13. Interval. People invited to inspect books, etc. Sold some 
pamphlets and missals. 


Section 4 
14. Film: “The Sacrifice We Offer.” 


Singing the Midnight Mass 


An interesting experiment illustrating the ability of the people 
to sing even the more difficult plainsong Masses was conducted by 
a young Parish Priest in another suburban parish this Christmas. 
This parish containing 430 Catholic families has been established 
for four years. They have their own modern church building, 
completed one year after the establishment of the parish. The Pastor 
is without an assistant priest and he conducted the following experi- 
ment himself. 

Until this year he had only occasionally sung a Mass and on 
these occasions the singing had been rendered by the Children of 
Mary. For the Midnight Mass at Christmas he trained one hundred 
adult parishioners, who had no previous experience in singing 
plainsong, to sing the Missa de Angelis and Credo 3. The Proper of 
the Mass was sung by a group of seminarians. The choir was com- 
posed of 60 men and 40 women. Their practice was conducted by 
the Pastor, himself an accomplished singer, every Sunday morning 
after the last Parish Mass for six weeks prior to Christmas. The 
people were so pleased that they requested a sung Mass for the 
patronal feast of the parish on the feast of St. John the Evangelist. 

The Pastor feels he has interested an even greater number in the 
possibilities of Congregational participation. He intends to try Dom 
Gregory Murray’s Mass and to go ahead with the singing without 
the preliminary of dialogue Masses. In his own case he is convinced 
of the good results attainable from the people’s joining in the 
ceremonies, and he intends gradually to widen the scope for this 


participation. 


Training the Children 


The adjoining parish to the one just described is also an entirely 
new district. It was established as a parish just two years ago and 
now has 560 Catholic families in what is for suburbs of this city a 
large area. Despite the work involved in providing the parish with 
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a presbytery and an eight-room primary school, part of which is 
being used for a church, the Pastor has found time to sow the good 
seed of solid spiritual growth and active parish life in the community. 

The Pastor’s first step was to get together a singing group of 
fourteen adults, in the training of whom he has been assisted by a 
choirmaster. They have sung Dom Gregory’s Mass on many 
occasions and invariably used Credo 3. They have carried out the 
full Holy Week and Easter Liturgy with the people participating. 
Every Saturday morning the Parish Mass is dialogue. 

The parish has had two special Liturgical Weeks after the manner 
described by Father Augustine. Emphasis has been placed on the 
training of school-children even sub-primary, e.g. First Com- 
municants, in the idea of actively sharing in the Mass. A feature of 
this training consists in coaching the children at Mass while the 
Mass is being said by another priest. The Pastor feels that Dialogue 
Mass in simple form is a necessary prerequisite for the people’s 
active sharing. At the sung Midnight Mass at Christmas the Pastor 
led the people in the simple responses throughout the Mass. The 
reaction of the peppie has been encouraging even though hard work 
is required. 

In this parish a consistent effort is being made. Many smaller 
opportunities are taken advantage of to form the mind of the 
people. A more interesting stage will be reached in a few years’ 
time when the children from the parish school begin to have a 
greater influence on the parish, and when the results of the work 
with the adult congregation will be more in evidence. All this is 
going on at the same time as a vigorous building programme and 
the necessary financial drive which goes with such building. Care 
has been taken over the furnishing of the church and the statues 
and pictures in the school. 


Liturgy in a Parish 


Finally we have this brief account of liturgical development in a 
small middle class residential parish in which there is only one priest 
who is also its first Pastor. His church, erected some three years 
ago, is of prefabricated aluminium. 

1. The building of a parish church was the occasion for intro- 
ducing the idea that the people had a part to play in worship as 
well as in financing the parish. They were to use the church as well 
as pay for it. 

2. After three years, at the early Sunday Mass, there i is congrega- 
tional singing of the Kyrie, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei. 
Dom Gregory’s People’s Mass and the Mass “‘Orbis Factor” were 
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used alternately; but the people prefer the People’s Mass. Nearly 
half the congregation sing. There are some ten sung Masses through- 
out the year, the patronal feast, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
Ascension, Christ the King, All Saints, the three days of the Forty 
Hours Adoration being the principal occasions. At these the people 
sing the above parts of the Mass; a few now join the choir in singing 
Credo 3, which is always used; most sing the responses also. 

3. Practice now is usually a part of the Sunday evening devotions. 
Incidentally, three settings are used by the congregation for the 
Benediction hymns, and many join in the singing of the anthem of 
the season: the Salve, Alma Redemptoris Mater, Regina Coeli, etc. 
This is not merely a rehearsal of the music, but is accompanied with 
some comments upon the meaning and history or dogma expressed 
by the hymn. 

4. A wide selection of English hymns is now sung congregation- 
ally. There are at least forty familiar to the people of the parish. 
The words of these are put into their hands on cards. The objective 
is to have a series of cards each with eight or nine hymns, all of the 
one type: Christmas Carols; hymns for Feasts of Our Lady; Lenten 
hymns; hymns for Advent; hymns to the Blessed Sacrament, etc. 

5. The pronunciation of Latin presents a great difficulty to 
many. They often complain that they cannot get their tongues 
around the words—especially those who did not learn any Latin 
in school. They are inclined not to try to pronounce, let alone sing 
a long hymn in Latin, such as the Gloria or the Pange Lingua. 

6. A weekly Dialogue Mass (on Saturday) has been consistently 
devotional, especially when the responses (and recitation of the 
Gloria, Credo, etc.) are led by a loud and clear voice. Without a 
firm lead there is a tendency to mumbling and dragging. 

7. It has been found that encouragement to all the people to 
say the prayer for the dead: “Eternal Rest . . .” at the conclusion of 
the Sunday notices, and to say the prayers after Mass ALOUD 
and TOGETHER has been a means to bring many more voices 
into the singing and the people generally to realise that they have 
a part to play and a word to say on their own behalf! 

8. Ata recent funeral it was noticeable that many of the hundred 
men gathered around the grave spontaneously answered the prayers 
and made the responses. To their Pastor this was a striking proof 
that the cajoling and coaxing of many weary months and even years 
was bearing some real fruit in their hearts, and that is the one thing 


that really matters. 
PHILIP SMITH 


Melbourne 
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Rehabilitating The Alcoholic 
A.A. MEMBER 


CONSIDER it a great privilege! to be allowed to say something 
| about the subject of rehabilitation for alcoholics, as I have 
had personal experience of this important and sometimes 
difficult process. I came to St. Patrick’s Hospital as a patient in 
November 1946 after a hectic alcoholic career of fifteen years com- 
pulsive drinking, during which I found myself in several police 
courts and a good many nursing homes and was sacked from about 
eighteen different jobs. When I came to Dublin I was heavily in 
debt, unemployable, and aparently completely worthless, but I am 
thankful to say that I have had no alcoholic drink whatsoever since 
I entered St. Patrick’s and will soon have completed nine years of 
membership of Alcoholics Anonymous. In addition to having ex- 
perienced personal rehabilitation I have been fortunate enough to 
be allowed to visit a larger number of alcoholic patients in St. 
Patrick’s and elsewhere, and by bringing them to Alcoholics 
Anonymous I have been able to keep in touch with them for a 
number of years, thereby acquiring additional experience of the 
problems of recovery. 
I have had the opportunity of examining the procedure suggested 


by Messrs. Allis Chalmers, Dupont, Standard Oil, and Consoli- 


dated Edison for coping with alcoholism; all, of course, are 
American firms, and while they all have fairly elaborate techniques 
for discovering and treating what is known as the “ half-man ” and 
the “‘ hidden man”’, in the final analysis their systems amount to 
this: the alcoholic, or suspected alcoholic, is warned that unless 
he makes use of the treatment and rehabilitation facilities provided 
by special consultation clinics or by A.A., he will not be kept on 
as an employee. We unfortunately have no special consultation 
clinics in this country, but we have A.A. Naturally, having been 
a member of the Dublin Group of Alcoholics Anonymous ever 
since it was formed in November 1946, I am strongly in favour of 
A.A. as a means of rehabilitation, and I would like to point out 
a few reasons for this view. At the same time I would like to ex- 
press my own deep gratitude and that of A.A. as a whole to all 
the doctors and psychiatrists without whose help most of us would - 


1A paper read to the Combined Session of the Associations of Industrial 
Medical Officers of England and Ireland, July, 1955, and published with the 
permission of the Editor of the Society’s Transactions. 
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never have had a chance of recovery. It does, however, seem to 
me that the medical profession is by its very nature handicapped 
as regards rehabilitation in two special respects—the difficulty of 
persuading the alcoholic to be honest and co-operative in any dis- 
cussion about the future, and the difficulty of carrying out any 
follow up of alcoholic patients once they have more or less re- 
covered. This follow up is important and from my own experience 
I feel convinced that during the first months of new found sobriety 
the alcoholic needs a lot of help. After all, it is certain that alco- 
holism is a progressive ailment which has various recognisable 
stages, and it is not surprising that recovery from this ailment 
should also be progressive. A.A., I think, completely eliminates 
the two difficulties to which I have referred. 

There is no doubt that one alcoholic will always talk more freely 
and more honestly to another alcoholic than he will to either a 
doctor or a clergyman—the two people who have probably been 
trying to help him in the past. We alcoholics must of necessity be 
frank with each other—we know all the excuses and all the subter- 
fuges and can detect them at once. At the same time we feel more 
able to confide in each other because we have been accustomed, 
often for years, to advice, entreaty, and even abuse from people 
who, no matter how much we may respect them, are always sus- 
pected of not understanding our own peculiar feelings and problems. 
Quite a short talk between two alcoholics, even if they are complete 
strangers, will bring about an identification which removes many 
defensive barriers and leads to an uncensored discussion of mutual 
benefit. It is evident that in this way the problem of honesty and 
co-operation can be overcome through A.A., and at the same time 
the second problem, of follow up, is solved by the same means. In 
A.A. the members meet at frequent intervals—meetings are held 
at least four times a week in Dublin, and members usually attend 
a minimum of three or four every month, often many more. But 
even one or two meetings a month would ensure regular contact 
with other fellow alcoholics and would also ensure the continuity 
of the re-education which is provided by membership of A.A. In 
addition to this, any member of A.A. inevitably makes contacts 
with other members of similar interests and outlook, and these 
friends will make enquiries about his welfare if he should fail to 
appear at meetings. 

In my opinion, rehabilitation can be divided into two separate 
phases, corresponding with the two distinct problems which must 
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be tackled by the alcoholic—the problem of ceasing to drink, 
and the broader problem of learning how to live without a violent 
urge to start drinking again. Obviously these two problems must 
be dealt with consecutively, and equally obviously the former 
problem is the one which appears to the alcoholic to be the 
most important as it is largely physical and generally a matter 
of great urgency. In very many cases, hospital treatment may be 
necessary, but there are quite a number of instances where the 
alcoholic’s doctor may consider that his patient has a possibility 
of getting “‘ off the drink” without being absent from work, or 
where question of finance, time, or expediency make it undesirable 
for hospitalisation to be undergone. Persons in this category as 
well as those who have been hospital patients are frequently re- 
ferred to A.A. by their medical advisers, and it is then our job, as 
fellow alcoholics, to try to help them. We try to start by securing 
that identification to which I have already alluded, and with this 
object we try to get the prospective member to see how similar 
his experiences are to our own, and how much we both have in 
common as regards difficulties and feelings. Having established 
** identification,”’ it is then possible to start giving suggestions and 
advice, illustrated with personal experiences, thereby creating a 
feeling of hope in the mind of the man who is trying to recover, 
and making it possible for him to say to himself ‘“‘If this man, 
who was once in the same mess that I am in now, has managed 
to do without drink, then perhaps I can do it too.” In this frame 
of mind and in these circumstances an alcoholic will listen atten- 
tively to things which he would reject at once if they came from 
someone who was suspected of “‘ preaching,” or of being able to 
say “I am better than you.” 

We advise a man who has just come to A.A. to do two things : 
firstly, to get it firmly into his head that his inability to control 
his drinking is a symptom of a serious ailment, and not just a 
lack of will power ; secondly, that he must try to stay away from 
one drink for one day only. Almost every alcoholic will admit 
that he has at times stayed off drink for twenty-four hours, and 
that is all he is asked to do at first. It is pointed out that it is 
only the first drink which is important, and that this is what has 
to be avoided for a whole day. No further pledge or promise is 
required. The only other suggestion which is made at first is that 
the alcoholic should attend as many A.A. meetings as possible. 
We find that in the early stages of membership it is useless to 
stress any other points as the new member has almost always so 
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many urgent domestic, financial, and employment problems that 
he cannot think of anything else. 

In a few weeks the alcoholic should be able to consider the 
second part of his problem which, in my opinion, can only be 
solved by a new outlook on the part of the individual concerned. 
We have to find a new approach to the whole science of living and 
how are we to do that ? You, who are experts, can probably tell 
us that we have badly integrated personalities, or a low tolerance 
of tension. Probably you are right, but all that we know is that 
we have had to go on drinking in order to escape from the horror 
of reality, and that even the knowledge that our drinking might 
prove fatal has seemed less horrible than the prospect of miserable 
sobriety. Somehow we have to find a means of being at least 
moderately contented and calm, otherwise no treatment—not even 
antibus ! —will help us from drinking again. I am quite certain 
that, in my own case, I could never have succeeded without the 
re-education available through the meetings of Alcholics Anony- 
mous. In A.A. we pool our experineces, our failures and our suc- 
cesses, and being all only one drink removed from disaster, we are 
willing to listen and learn and to accept with co-operative eagerness 
the advice and information which is based on personal experiment. 
We learn to sort out the wheat from the chaff as far as our views 
and ideas are concerned ; we find we have to discard many points 
of view and we have to get down to a solid foundation of fact and 
true perspective on which to rebuild our lives, but we can do this, 
I think, far more easily by following the example and precepts of 
alcoholics whom we know to have recovered than by any other 
means. The mere fact of associating with these people gives us 
hope, and also gives us continual and convincing proof that re- 
covery and contented sobriety can be attained and is being attained 
every day. We study at our meetings any subject which will help 
us to find out what sort of people we really are, to recognise our 
strength and our weakness, and to discover what it is that we are 
trying to escape in seeking the fantasy world of alcoholism. In 
some strange way A.A. appeals to the alcoholic’s vanity—there is 
no compulsion, and no prohibition, membership is entirely volun- 
tary and free, so, just because it is so easy to resign, we stay. We 
begin to feel in A.A. that we really “‘ belong” to something, that 
we are real people, of real importance and value, and we are 
encouraged to bring our wives or friends to some of the public 
meetings, so that they too may learn something of alcoholism— 
which affects them so closely through us—and so that they may 
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see that A.A. is something in which they too can have an interest 
and a part. The re-education of the A.A. member is based largely 
upon what we call the twelve suggested steps of recovery, as fol- 


lows : 
The Twelve Steps 


1. We admitted we were powerless over alcohol—that our lives 
had become unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could 
restore us to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the 
care of God as we understood Him. 

4. Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of ourselves. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves and to another human being 
the exact nature of our wrongs. 

6. Were entirely ready to have God remove all these defects 
of character. 

7. Humbly asked Him to remove our short-comings. 

8. Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and became will- 
ing to make amends to them all. 

9. Made direct amends to such people wherever possible, except 
when to do so would injure them or others. 

10. Continued to take personal inventory and when we were 
wrong, promptly admitted it. 

11, Sought through prayer and meditation to improve our 
conscious contact with God as we understood Him, praying 
only for knowledge of His will for us and the power to carry 
that out. 

12. Having had a spiritual awakening as the result of these steps, 
we tried to carry this message to alcoholics and practise these 


principles in all our affairs. 


These steps are obviously nothing new or revolutionary, they 
must have been propounded over and over again by various 
spiritual and philosophical leaders, but what is new is their use 
in the manner and sequence chosen by A.A., and the principles 
inherent in them seem to be vital to the recovery of an alcoholic. 
Basically these steps are in the main spiritual, but at the same time 
they are such as to attack the self centred nature of the alcoholic’s 
personality and to divert his attention from himself to God and to 
his fellow man. As far as this latter is concerned, there is always 
abundant opportunity in A.A. to help some other alcoholic who 
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may be still drinking—a fact which has two-fold value, for not only 
does it afford the pleasant, and to many of us unusual, experience 
of doing something constructive instead of destructive, but also it 
presents the constant vivid reminder of the misery of compulsive 
drinking and the ever present menace of relapse through careless 
thinking and living. To attempt to put the twelve steps into practice 
requires a real effort to achieve sincerity, honesty, and above all, 
humility, qualities which do not come easily to an alcoholic, but 
which are of vital importance to his well-being, but I can assure 
you from my own experience that any such effort is well worth 
while and is amply repaid by a freedom from dread or anxiety 
and a growing peace of mind which I never knew during my fifteen 
years of drinking. 

Bearing in mind that rehabilitation is a gradual process, it is, 
understandable that at first we are not very much concerned with 
the spiritual aspect of recovery ; but I think that nearly all success- 
ful rehabilitations have eventually a strong element of spiirtual 
re-awakening. Personally I feel quite sure that it is essential for the 
recovering alcoholic to have implicit faith in some power outside 
and above himseif—for me that power is God—and it is vital that 
this faith should be real and active. I have dealt at length on the 
psychological and spiritual aspect of rehabilitation through A.A., 
because I am fully convinced that this is the most important thing, 
and that material well-being will almost certainly follow in due 
course if the new attitude to alcohol and to living can be acquired, 
but that does not mean that membership of A.A. is all theory 
and no practice. We do, in actual fact, help each other in many 
other ways. Obviously we cannot set outrselves up as a benevolent 
society, or an employment agency, but I know of a great many 
cases where all kinds of tangible encouragement have been given 
by various members to those who are in difficulties. It would spoil 
the whole effect of membership of A.A. if it became an organisa- 
tion where the weak were continually supported by the strong. 
One of our major difficulties as alcoholics is that we have failed 
to stand on our own feet, and we are so conscious of that fact that 
it is most important for us to feel and know that our recovery is 
our own work and that we have done it for ourselves alone. 

There are groups of A.A. all over the civilised world now, and 
no member of A.A. need ever be at a loss for congenial companion- 
ship in any reasonably large town, for he will be welcomed in 
every way by the local group, who will do all in their power to 
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help him. We have seen some instances of this in our own Group 
in Dublin. In one case, a man who had been committed to a mental 
hospital and abandoned by his family was met on his release by 
a member of A.A. and brought to Dublin. After a few weeks it 
became evident that no employment could be found for him here, 
so he was sent to London, where the A.A. soon found him a job. 
After four years he is now in a very responsible position, happy, 
still sober and a member of A.A. In another instance, a member 
of the Cork Group who had decided to emigrate was welcomed 
and looked after by a Canadian Group, who helped to find him 
employment and accommodation. 

During the past nine years about five or six thousand people 
have attended A.A. meetings in Dublin and some eight hundred 
men and women have actually joined the Association. Of these, 
some of course only joined under family or medical pressure, 
and some merely because they were in an alcoholically emotional 
state at the time. Many of these never reappear, or at least not 
till they have had some further disastrous experience. Others 
achieve sobriety for a while by mere propinquity with sober people, 
but relapse when they are separated by circumstances from the 
companionship of the Group, but for those who really make an 
effort and attend meetings for at least three months, we can 
claim a complete recovery percentage of almost 60%, although 
some of these may have short relapses early on. In my opinion this 
is proof of the efficacy in Ireland of A.A. as a means of rehabilita- 
tion—rehabilitation achieved through identification with fellow 
sufferers ; realisation of our own psychological difficulties and of 
our peculiar reaction to alcohol ; education, in an acceptable form 
as to the outlook which we must adopt and the best means of 
achieving this and above all, a day to day renewal of the determina- 
tion, with God’s help, to avoid that one first drink which will be 
our downfall. These are the main features in the A.A. programme— 
a programme which has rehabilitated over 130,000 compulsive 
drinkers all over the world (and these are only the known re- 
coveries), all of whom have one common objective—to stay away 
from one drink for one day—today. The rest of the A.A. pro- 
gramme can best be summed up in the words of what is known 
as the A.A. prayer : 

God grant us the serenity to accept those things we cannot 
change, courage to change those we can, and wisdom to 
know the difference. 


A.A. MEMBER 
c/o The Country Shop, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
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Criticism and Self-Criticism 
LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


ATHER Aedan McGrath, writing in THE MARIANIST (November, 

1955) about his experiences as envoy of The Legion of Mary in 

China, makes the following significant remark: “Every true 
Communist is an apostle, dedicated to his atheistic cause. For him 
no suffering is too great.” Similar statements have been made many 
times before now, but unfortunately they make little impression on 
most of us. ““He’s a Communist fanatic,” we say or think of some- 
one, and dismiss him as with a verdict of condemnation. But we 
should ask, ‘‘What makes him a fanatic? How does he get that way? 
What potent magic keeps him that way in spite of sufferings and 
reverses?” The sad truth is that, outside of Ireland, Spain and 
Portugal, there are more devoted, dedicated Communists in any 
country of the world than there are Catholic priests. And if we 
compare the Communists man for man with the champions of the 
Christian cause, the former easily carry off the palm for enthusiasm 
and the spirit of sacrifice. 


We are impressed, and rightly so, when we read that in a class of 
thirty-three ordained at Propaganda College, Rome, on December 
21, 1955, fifteen nations were represented. It was a practical demons- 
tration of the catholicity of the Church. But we should balance this 
against the catholicity of Communism, which also knows no bounds 
but the human race. Every month, perhaps every week, we come 
across a news item which drives home this truth. There was the 
statement, for example, in Msgr. Suenens’ L’Eglise en état de 
mission, that at Prague there is a Communist “seminary” for the 
training of young South Americans, and that it has an enrolment 
of 750. These will returnto their homelands after two or three years 
of indoctrination as ‘‘steel-hardened cadres,” ready to propagate 
Communism at any cost of sacrifice or suffering. (The number of 
priests ordained during the same period for all the Latin-American 
countries will not amount to more than one-fourth of the number 
of apostles turned out by the Prague “‘seminary.”” And we must 
never forget that every one of these apostles will be an efficient 


recruiting sergeant for his cause). 
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Learning from the Enemy 


When the ancient Romans said that it was all right to learn from 
one’s enemy, they were vastly understating the case. It would be 
much nearer the truth to say that anyone who refuses to learn from 
his enemy is a fool and courting disaster. This is especially true in 
a life-and-death struggle in which the enemy has already won 
phenomenal victories. Elementary common sense will urge us to 
ask whether we can learn anything from his methods which could 
be a help to our cause. Bruce Marshall’s Father Smith said we must 
learn to be fanatics in the right way if we are to teach the world 
Christ’s message. Perhaps by examining how the Communists be- 
come fanatics in the wrong way we can discover the faults in our 
own training and the reasons for some of our weaknesses and 
failures. 

It is indubitable that many causes have contributed to the success 
of the Communists since 1917. (We cannot leave Satan out of the 
reckoning, though we should refuse to give him too much of the 
discredit). But the more we learn from those who have thoroughly 
studied the movement, and especially from those who were once 
Communist leaders themselves, the more it is brought home to us 
that their continued success in every part of the world is due princi- 
pally to the thorough training they give to those whom they select 
as likely leaders for the cause. They do turn out “‘steel-hardened 
cadres,” ready for anything and capable of almost anything. And 
they do turn them out in large numbers in practically every country 
in the world. 

In this article I propose to call attention to one of their techniques 
which they call “criticism and self-criticism,” because I believe that 
in a modified form it would be very useful to us. It is described at 
length in the works of Louis Budenz, who held in American Com- 
munism before his conversion a position comparable to that of 


Douglas Hyde in England. 
Criticism and Self-Criticism 


The method is simplicity itself, at least in theory. Every comrade 
is required to criticise himself and his companions, his own work 
and the work of his companions, his own methods and the methods 
of his companions, at all secret Communist meetings, whether local, 
regional or national. (There’s just one exception: the directives 
sent out by the Kremlin must be accepted on faith; the Moscow 
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line must be followed, however stupid it may seem). No matter 
how successful any project may be, the comrades are encouraged 
to look for flaws in its execution, so that the next time the perform- 
ance will be still more efficient. They are urged to check everything 
they think or say or do against the official teaching of world Com- 
munism and against the current official strategy. They are required 
to check their own enthusiasm and willingness to sacrifice themselves 
for the cause against the example of outstanding Communist 
martyrs (of whom there are thousands in the history of the past 
forty years). 

And the technique works, in spite of the Communist jargon in 
which it is frequently wrapped up. The comrades really study their 
sacred books, principally the works of Marx and Lenin, and know 
what is orthodox and what is heretical in their religion. They see 
how the current Moscow line, however much it zigzags, coincides 
with the fundamental doctrine. They are constantly aware that a 
good Communist must think nothing of himself, his own comfort 
or interests; that only the cause and the collectivity count for any- 
thing. (This is one of the reasons, perhaps the chief reason, why 
leading Communists, accused of treason to the cause, are willing 
to make public confession of all kinds of fantastic crimes. The cause, 
represented by those who have determined to liquidate them, is 
all-important. They as individuals count for nothing, and to tell 
another lie for the cause, this time against themselves, is less than 
nothing). There is a frightening similarity in method between modern 
Communism and Christian monasticism in its purest form. There 
is the same total dedication, the same study of the sacred books for 
guidance, the same examination of conscience carried out with 
merciless honesty. It would seem that the comrades are good students 
of history and have drawn their techniques, or at least some of them, 
from the experiences of men of former generations, of any religion 
or none. They, at least, are willing to learn from the enemy. 


Lesson for Us 


The Catholic examination of conscience corresponds in some 
degree to the Communist criticism and self-criticism. But it’s far 
less comprehensive, since it confines itself as a rule to moral faults 
and omits the larger questions of dedication to principle and 
willingness for self-sacrifice. There is little doubt that the Communist 
doctrine of human brotherhood and their missionary spirit have a 
Christian origin. But there are few Christians today who make an 
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examination of conscience on these points, who ask themselves, 
“How much am I willing to sacrifice myself or to put myself out 
for the love of my neighbour ?’’, or, ““What kind of apostle am I in 
spreading the good news?”’, or even the more general question, 
“How honest am I in professing to be a Christian?”. I think we 
have much to learn from the Communists on these points by 
adapting to our needs their criticism and self-criticism. (It really 
won’t be a new thing for us, just an old thing that was allowed to 
fall into disuse). 

Let us take first the intellectual problem, as they always put it 
first. How many of us Catholics know our sacred books as well as 
they know theirs? How many of us have digested and absorbed the 
official directives of our Church, such as the Papal Encyclicals, in 
the way they have digested and absorbed the official directives of 
the Kremlin? To become more specific, how many of our Catholic 
University graduates are equipped to pass judgment, with sureness 
and accuracy, on the social questions of the day, questions which 
are truly burning? (I’m not selecting the lay intellectual as a whipping 
boy; I’m always too conscious of Napoleon’s dictum ,quoted by 
Msgr. Suenens, that “there are no bad soldiers, there are only bad 
officers.””) These questions answer themselves, and the answers are 
such as should provoke us to criticism and self-criticism. 

Then there’s the problem of dedication. 1 think it was Maritain 
who wrote somewhere that there’s nothing more admired by men 
than heroism and nothing less practised. But the Communists 
practise it. They lie and cheat and murder and commit atrocious 
acts of cruelty; for this we can call them scoundrels and demons. 
But when the call goes out for volunteers who will sacrifice them- 
selves for the party, there are few of them who hold back. The 
French Communists after the Liberation were about as unscrupulous 
andcontemptibleas any group of men could be, but during the years 
1942 to 1944 they had won the admiration of all patriotic Frenchmen 
by their disregard of danger and their constancy under torture. 
(They came to be known as “The Party of the Slain.”’) 

How do we measure up to this kind of dedication? We have our 
heroes and we admire them, but how many of us want to emulate 
them? How many of us try to live according to the plain teaching 
of the gospels, losing our lives every day so that we may find them? 
Again, the answers are disconcerting. 

The third point on which the Communists turn their criticism 
and self-criticism, the effectiveness of the methods used to reach any 
particular objective, does not really require separate treatment. 
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Where there is thorough knowledge of the sacred books and of the 
directives on current problems (and for us this should mean at 
least the New Testament and the Encyclicals of the past thirty years), 
and a fervent dedication to the cause, there is no danger that effective 
methods will not be found to advance the cause. Every revolution 
in history proves this, and none more so than the Christian revolution 


of the first three centuries. 
Details 


Coming down to details, let us consider self-criticism first. If we 
are to benefit by the example of the Communists, this must be 
constant and systematic. (Each one must decide what is “systematic” 
in his case, since what is system for one may be chaos for another). 
The self-criticism should be honest and merciless. Each of us should 
pause occasionally and ask, ““How honest am I in professing to be 
a Christian?’ We need not become morbid or scrupulous about the 
problem; if we check our motives and actions against the principles 
set forth in such a book as The Theology of the Apostolate there is 
little danger of our suffering from self-delusion. Going one step 
further, we should ask, ““How well qualified am I as an official 
teacher of Christ’s gospel? And what am I doing to make myself a 
better, teacher?” On this point we could check our fitness and 
performance against the minimum required of any teacher of religion, 
in the opinion of F. J. Sheed (Are We Really Teaching Religion?) 
“How do I measure up in knowledge, in zeal, in devotion?” 

Then there is criticism. Here we are restricted, as compared with 
the Communists, by the requirements of Christian charity. In 
general, I suppose we can say that any criticism which is fruitless 
should be avoided. So, speaking positively, we may say that criticism 
should always be constructive, charitable and honest. The kind of 
criticism I am thinking of would include ourselves as part of the 
target. For example, in the work of such apostolic groups as The 
Legion of Mary or The Young Christian Workers, in which the 
priest acts as spiritual director, we should be constantly on the 
alert to improve our methods and to put new life and enthusiasm 
into the organization. “‘Why are we failing in this particular project? 
Is it through lack of wisdom, or lack of charity or lack of humility?” 
There used to: be a tendency in some Catholic groups to consider 
criticism of anything Catholic as equivalent to treason. This resulted 
in those groups becoming mutual-admiration societies and worse 
than useless so far as the Church’s apostolate was concerned. The 
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same tendency can still be observed in large sections of the Catholic 
Press; the Catholic cause is always winning a victory, and wherever 
it fails, the failure is due to the wickedness of our enemies, never to 
our own shortcomings. This is self-deception of a dangerous kind. 
We may not be as merciless in criticism as we should be in self- 
criticism. But we should at least be honest in both. 

Finally, there is the important question of how we should react 
to criticism, whether it comes from fellow-Catholics or from out- 
siders. I am convinced that no matter what the source of the criticism, 
we should alway asssume that the critic is honest, and then try to 
discover how much truth there is in his charges. I believe this should 
apply even to unreasonable critics of the type of Paul Blanshard. 
These people, because of the philosophy of life which they have 
embraced, can never be anything but prejudiced critics of our faith 
and way of life. But this does not mecessarily make them dishonest; 
and perhaps we are giving them reason to harden in their prejudices. 
We can use even Communist criticism for self-correction and self- 
improvement, as long as we don’t allow it to mesmerize us into 
believing that nearly all Christians are selfish materialists. (This 
seems to have happened to some French Catholics). God knows 
we have made mistakes and are still making them; so we should be 
grateful to anyone who compels us to see them. 


Hypersensitivity 


It is often said, and sometimes by ourselves, that we Irish are 
morbidly afraid of criticism, unduly sensitive to it.. Having worked 
among different national groups during the past thirty years, I 
would say that we are just about average in this respect. Our reaction 
to criticism, whether of ourselves, our religion or our race, is gener- 
ally sudden and swift, but the resulting hurt is likewise generally 
superficial. We suffered for generations from “the pride of the 
ragged Kings”; we knew that we had once been something better 
than hewers of wood and drawers of water and that we were still 
capable of becoming something better. (I’m referring here to the 
Irish of two or three generations back, whether at home or in foreign 
lands). We resented fiercely the criticism of those who called us 
ignorant, dirty and lazy, knowing that our critics were mainly 
responsible for our sad condition. Because we knew most of the 
criticism levelled against our religion or our people to be unjust, 
we reached the point where we resented any such criticism. We 
expected our friends to praise us on every occasion (not merely on 
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the 17th of March), and anyone who failed to do so soon came to 
be labelled ‘“‘an anti-Irish bigot.” 

Thank God, the conditions that brought about this abnormal 
sensitivity have to a great extent disappeared, both in Ireland and 
abroad. We are still rather quick on the trigger when Ireland is 
slighted in word or act, but we don’t see insults where none are 
intended. We have come to maturity. 

So we should be among the first to take a leaf from the Communist 
book, to be mercilessly honest in criticising ourselves, and to be 
honest, charitable and constructive in criticizing the ways and the 
works of others. 

LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
San Diego 


Sancta Mater. Ecclesia 


We love our Church in spite of, nay just because of, her poor 
outward appearance. The Catholic affirms the Church just as it is. 
For in its actual form the Church is to him the revelation of the 
divine Holiness, Justice and Goodness. The Catholic does not desire 
some ideal Church, a Church of the philosopher or poet. Though 
his mother be travel-stained with long journeying, though her 
countenance be furrowed with care and trouble, yet she is his 
mother. In her heart burns the ancient love. From her hands flow 
ever the ancient blessings. . . . 


—KARL ADAM : The Spirit of Catholicism. 
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FILMS 


ANNY KAYE provided the most seasonal fare for Easter 

relaxation and, in its own way, the best. The fare all round 

was light, but not in any way distinctive, apart from The 
Court Jester (Ambassador); and sincethemore serious films of the 
month offered little for analysis or for thematic comparison, let us 
notice the Jester. He now lives with the Black Fox and his outlaw 
band, in the bold days of chivalry, and raises his station by taking 
the place of the Italian jester Giacomo at the court of Roderick, 
not knowing that Giacomo has been invited for his parts in 
assassination. And so the plots go crazy. ... 

Danny Kaye is certainly one of the most versatile of modern 
clowns, within his own kingdom of course, which is, I think, 
boisterous burlesque and parody. Here the medieval romances are 
parodied, with their vertiginous plots, passwords, spells and 
tournaments. All clowns are victims, the battered and suppressed 
who keep bobbing up and stumbling through. But Kaye is not a 
pathetic clown, as Chaplin was, and Norman Wisdom is. His 
rebuffs are ludicrously funny, being physical and farcical, as when 
he is kicked alternately from behind by the King and by the Princess, 
each demanding a different tune, or when his horse shoots from 
under him and he is left hanging by his armour to the armour-hook. 
Naturally enough pathos has no place here. He has a hard skin; 
he can take it; for Kaye is rather the grown-up, high-spirited clown 
making fun of everything he sees around him in the grown-up 
world. But the rebuffs of Chaplin, and at times of Jacques Tati, 
are the rebuffs suffered by the vulnerable, the meek, the loving and 
the maimed in a crude and loveless world. When Kaye tried some- 
thing like this in Hans Christian Andersen (taking the side of the 
Ugly Duckling), most people felt uncomfortable. Kaye himself in 
any case has not the ugly or ludicrous face of those other more 
romantic clowns—the mask adopted by Chaplin, and present by 
nature on Tati and Wisdom. He does not, on the other hand, 
confine himself exclusively to any single clowning manner, as 
Jacques Tati does with his gangling body and sloblike face. Danny 
Kaye, with his very pleasant normal face and a very fit body, can 
gag, mime, sing, jerk, juggle and leap with amazing physical 
virtuosity. The rapidity of his parts, and the vitality and polish of 
the whole is something specifically American—that peculiar bound- 
ing sophistication which marks their stage and screen productions 
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in musical comedy and farce. His personal contribution is, I think, 
mainly his genius for parody, of which his own brand of tongue- 
twisting patter is but one variation. We had this in Knock on Wood 
in one of Kaye’s curious songs, tuneless, almost talking-songs 
which he enlivens with his own personal lilt. Here it is a whirling 
formula (parody of the cryptic passwords of romance) about the 
poison in the flagon with the dragon, or the vessel with the pestle, 
or the chalice from the palace. The stamp of personal artistry lies 
on a few other things in this performance. No other comedian 
I know of could emerge from a beheaded suit of armour during 
the joust—at just such a moment, after such an interminable 
delay for suspense, and pop back with such an expression as his. 
He plans and executes it with sheer jack-in-the-box joy, with a 
sense of timing all his own, which suggests how timing and rhythm 
may distinguish one clown’s style from anothers. Other moments of 
high burlesque occur in the duel with black Ravenhurst, and 
during his “Italian” and “Spanish” songs, his facial expressions 
chasing each other with a mobility hardly beaten by the camera- 
shutter itself. This again is one of his distinctive acts—the converse 
of Jacques Tati’s fixed expression held in long slow-motion im- 
mobility (Monsieur Hulot’s Holiday), or Chaplin’s dead pan mask. 
Danny Kaye usually appears in colour, which significantly 
enough suits him, and would distract from the other comedians 
mentioned. With Vistavision and Technicolour combined this time, 
he can rope-swing over the whole beautiful seaside-castle, and 
land himself with éclat in the middle of resounding crazy success. 
Not the Lost Child indeed, but “‘boy eternal”—or rather, perepe, 
guy eternal. 
PETER CONNOLLY 7 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


RADIO 


NE of the fascinating aspects of the radio is that it gives an 
opportunity of listening-in on the world’s voices, and the 
human voice has so many tones and cadences that the study 
need never end. The accents gradually become familiar and even 
unidentified stations become old friends as one twirls the knob on 
a fireside tour of the world. Most of us are lucky to be able to 
recognise a language even without knowing what is being said, 
but so many parts of the world have now given some time to 
English broadcasts that there is always some excuse for postponing 
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the trip to wherever we were going. It is something like the fascina- 
tion that a dictionary of quotations holds for us; we set out to 
look for something definite and half-an-hour or an hour later we 
are still looking. “‘O brave new world.” Most of the speakers one 
hears on these foreign broadcasts have obviously studied their 
English in America, but one thing they all have in common. They 
may at times be hesitant in speech, as some of the Moscow news- 
readers are, they may at times have to wrestle with an unfamiliar 
word, but they never slur and they speak with a distinction too 
often lacking in those nearer home and more familiar with the 
language. What they have to say is often propaganda of the most 
obvious kind, but their manner of saying it provokes comparisons. 
As a general rule we in Ireland are not good speakers of the English 
language. When we do it well we do it very well, as many of our 
actors have proved; the slight touch of Ireland overlaying educated 
speech in English has a charm that few hearers can resist—when 
we do it well. But how seldom that happens. If the stories one 
hears from Irish priests who go to work on the English mission 
are true, then English as it is spoken in Ireland is a language that 
the English do not know. Make allowance for exaggeration in the 
telling and for intolerance in the hearers, but there is still something 
wrong with the way we go about our speech. 

There will always be dialects and they will always be a mystery 
to anyone but students or natives. Galway and Glasgow, Devon 
and Derry, Yonkers and Yorkshire, Belfast and the Bronx, what 
wonderful possibilities for misunderstanding there are in such 
combinations! But when a man of some education wishes to com- 
municate his thoughts to another of his kind and in a language 
which is spoken by both there should be no such misunderstanding. 
A little care on both sides and the thing is done. All that is required 
is an educated accent. You may, if you wish, call it a “‘cultured” 
accent, but such is our thinking that you will probably be mis- 
understood at the outset. For many people a “cultured” accent 
is one that can be developed only by distortion of most of the organs 
of speech; they immediately think of the most exaggerated form of 
Mayfair dialect, where consonants have no status and vowels are 
mysteriously transformed into diphthongs. The true educated 
accent differs from country to country and a man may retain his 
country’s (or his county’s) distinctive tone and still be understood 
abroad and recognised as a cultured speaker. What is it in speech 
that gives that air of culture? It is something of assurance in the 
tone, something of proiunc‘ation, something of education that 
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will show itself in the phrasing, and more than something of com- 
fort and ease in the speaking. The educated accent on anybody’s. 
lips is a delight because there is no sense of strain on the speaker 
or on the listener; it is natural at all times. An example at random 
would be Alisdair Cooke, who broadcasts regularly his Letter from 
America, an Englishman who, apparently, has been living in America 
for many years and has now in his voice the best of both nations. 

There is amongst us a tendency to look with pity and suspicion 
on the man who tries to speak with a degree of correctness beyond 
the ordinary. We suspect his motives and are inclined to catalogue 
him as a social climber or worse. We are very intolerant in this 
country of anyone of our own who might be nursing the idea that 
he is a cut above the rest of us and we have our own ways of cutting 
him down to size. So it is that the desire to speak well is very often 
killed at birth. But what really arouses the wrath of the plain man 
and is the cause of most annoyance to the serious student of speech 
is the artificial accent so often sponsored by some who claim to 
teach elocution. It does not sound natural and could never be made 
to sound natural, but it is being mass-produced in schools through- 
out the country as a result of what they call “elocution” lessons— 
an insult to the word. Elocution should be a help towards proper 
delivery, proper formation of vowels and consonants, and proper 
pronunciation; it should never develop a style of speech so un- 
natural that it will be used only on special occasions. We are not 
speaking now of the “gurl with the fur hur,” so beloved of 
comedians; she does exist and is bred of a type of snobbishness 
too, but she is easily recognised and can be dealt with very firmly 
by laughter. The other is more insidious; it is the reciting voice, a 
robot thing of perfect precision and deadly emphasis which has 
done more harm to good speaking in Ireland than any other single 
factor. In “The School Around the Corner” on 12 April there was 
an excellent example of what good work can be done with children’s 
voices. The school was in the Coombe and even though all the 
children on the programme were not from the Coombe they were 
all unmistakably Dublin. Yet all of them except a tiny tot of “‘seven- 
an’-a-half, Sir’ were well on their way to becoming really educated 
speakers. The accent of Dublin still lingered (their recreation-time 
would see to that), but their ordinary speech was a lovely thing to 
hear. Only when they came to recite poetry did the dreaded arti- 
ficiality creep in, and even that was not as bad as one usually hears. 
This was a down-to-earth proof that educated (or cultured, if you 
prefer it), speech need not have an English accent. Your radio may 
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tell you that you are in Toronto, or Melbourne, or Dublin, or 
Edinburgh, but you will know when the man or woman you hear 
has learned the value of good speech and appreciates the riches of 


the human voice. 
PATRICK V. O’BRIEN 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam 


AN ITALIAN MODEL 


OR many years Italy has been rightly regarded as the leading 

nation in modern architecture ; their finest buildings—such as 

the new Rome Railway Terminus—are of outstanding merit ; 
but the Italian talent is shown more characteristically in the 
innumerable small shops and bars and in the luxury flats and offices 
which display an elegance and refinement of detail and an imagina- 
tive decoration unequalled in other countries. The reason for this 
high standard is reputed to be the superior talent of Italian artists, 
but I am convinced after studying the work of both countries that 
there are many young Irish architects who, given the same condi- 
tions, would reach a higher standard still. This, unfortunately, is 
not true of our decorative artists ; we have few sculptors or painters 
who could rise to the demands of modern building. The conditions 
which enable Italian designers to achieve such remarkable results 
are—l, expenditure by their rich clients on a scale which could 
never be met in Ireland, due to our more equitable distribution of 
wealth ; 2, a standard of excellence in all the crafts (except plumb- 
ing and electrical installations), which can only be described as 
superb. This is a tradition of many centuries in Italy and could not 
possibly be matched by Irish workmen at present. The introduction 
of a proper training system for apprentices instead of the present 
inadequate methods could change this condition and, in the mean- 
time, Irish architects will be forced, to some extent, to design down 
to the standard of execution which can be expected. 

The relation of church architecture to secular architecture in 
Italy is undergoing a drastic change at present. The same unfor- 
tunate divorce exists in Italy, as in Ireland, in the minds of most 
people between building for God and building for man. The church 
is still thought of as something belonging to the past, to be decked 
out in a fancy dress of historical fragments, unrelated to the every- 
day life of the world—a sort of “religion on Sunday”’ architecture. 
Fortunately, a great improvement is now being brought about, 
largely imposed by authority and still not fully accepted by the 
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people, though a rapid change in public opinion can be expected 
when the present programme is well established. At the moment 
there is a great number of churches to be built in Italy—a few are 
already in course of erection and many more are in the design 
stage. Almost all of these are of a very high standard of modern 
design, although of course some crudities exist due to the inex- 
perience of the architects after the great gap of over 100 years in 
the production of genuine Sacred Art. There is still considerable 
work to be done to raise chutch buildings to the same standard as 
secular buildings, but if the present system continues to operate, 
this should be achieved very soon. 

The responsibility for this change in Sacred Art in Italy rests 
with several factors, some of which are briefly described below. 


Propaganda 
1. A long and sustained propaganda campaign by the more 
‘sincere architects and artists and by enlightened clergy and 
laymen for a reform of Sacred Art to bring it into conformity 
with the principles laid down in the encyclical Mediator Dei 
and the instruction De Arte Sacra. 


Finance 
2. The Italian Government contributes to the cost of building 
parish churches and other churches are often paid for by 
societies or groups in foreign countries, particularly in North 
America. The Italian people pay only a small portion of the 
total cost. As a result both the priest and the artist are freed 
from the tyranny of public bad taste, which so often in Ireland 
calls the tune, and they can, while still considering the reason- 
able wishes of the people, produce designs suitable to the high 
dignity of their purpose. This system of State and external 
aid has, of course, serious disadvantages, such as the weaken- 
ing of parochial interest in, and responsibility for, the church. 
It is, however, only one factor in the Terran of design 
and it is not essential. 


Pontifical Commission 
3. The Central Pontifical Commission of Sacred Art in Italy is 
partially responsible for the administration of the Govern- 
ment grants and, in addition, no church may be built in Italy 
without the design having first been approved of by the Com- 
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mission. The Commission do not appoint architects or artists 
and are therefore able to criticise freely any schemes sub- 
mitted to them and to reject them completely, if necessary, 
as sometimes happens. The Commission is, however, always 


. prepared to advise the local bishop on the selection of his 


consultants and it also provides an inspectorial service so as 
to ensure that the designs are executed as approved. The high 
standard which the Commission sets, and which is now be- 
coming apparent in the newly completed works, can be seen 
from the illustrations of aproved designs in their monthly 
magazine Fede e Arte, which also contains many excellent 
articles on various aspects of Sacred Art. The Commission 
is by far the most important of the influences which are raising 
church architecture to its proper status in Italy. 


International Institute 


The International Institute of Liturgical Art in Rome, al- 
though only recently established, has already helped in the 
advancement of Sacred Art in Italy and is gradually expanding 
its services to all the countries of the world. The Institute is 
composed of distinguished clerics, historians and art critics 
and it can provide the following services wherever they are 


needed : 


. It will provide specialist advice on any en of church design 


and of Sacred Art. 


. It will recommend, from a detailed card index which is being 


compiled at present, the most suitable architects and artists 
to employ for the work. If there is no suitable local talent it 
will advise on the introduction of specialists from other 


countries. 


. Where necessary it will arrange for the design and execution 


of work in Italy, where, it claims, there is a special reserve of 
talent and of precious materials. 


. It will arrange for the proper supervision of the various 
works involved. 


The Institute is, of course, obliged to charge for the services 
which it provides, but it has found, so far, that the demand 
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on its resources is steadily increasing and it claims to have 
had no difficulty in satisfying its clients, particularly in the 
field of the decoration of churches, which is its speciality. 


The example which has thus been shown by Rome and Italy is 
one which could most profitably be followed here in Ireland. The 
ideal to be aimed at would be a National Commission on lines 
similar to the Pontifical Commission. The operating costs and the 
difficulty of finding suitable personnel would probably make the 
establishment of a Commission impracticable at present, even if 
agreement could be reached on the matter by all the authorities 
involved, but it may become possible in the future. An action 
which can be taken now and one which would, in the long run, be 
of almost equal benefit, is the formation of a Society such as the 
Society of St. Luke in Switzerland.1 The objects of the Society 
would be to study the principles and practice of Sacred Art, to 
educate its members, to enlighten the public, and generally to pro- 
mote an appreciation of the value of good design and of the proper 
methods of obtaining it. The work of such a society would, of 
necessity, be slow and many years would elapse before a significant 
change would take place in present conditions, but there is one 
reform which could be put into operation immediately and which 
would, at least, restrict the further deterioration of our existing 
churches. The suggestion is that a diocesan regulation should be 
introduced to the effect that no alteration in or addition to the 
structure, decoration, or contents of any church should be per- 
mitted without the approval of a qualified architect. Such a regula- 
tion would remove an unwelcome burden from the shoulders of 
the unfortunate parish priest faced with an offer of some revolting 
horror in stained glass or statuary by some influential and respected 
member of his flock. Where the architect was possessed of sufficient 
persuasive powers, it might even be possible to convert the prospec- 
tive donor to an offer of some worthwhile improvement. 


WILFRID CANTWELL 
13 Fizwilliam Place, Dublin 


1. See THE FURROW, June 1955, pp. 366-7. 
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The Sacraments 
HOLY ORDERS 


I 

HE early Roman liturgy excels in hiding poetry behind its 

prose. Externally, it seems a very sober, indeed, laconic, 

business, but it is the sober expression of majestic vision. 
The objective, classic formula is charged with meaning, and with 
such meaning as lifts and exhilarates. The controlled expression is 
a protective shell. What lies behind this shell is a view of all history, 
of the story of God’s dealing with man, seen not just as a human 
straight-line story, but in a much more interesting and divine way. 
It is this view which the early Roman liturgy so completely possesses 
and which touches with the fire of poetry even its most laconic 
utterances. The composers of these early prayers may have been 
legal men, but the exactness of their formulas is that of the well-cut 
diamond, and it holds a holy fire. 

Because of this the early Roman liturgy is a most satisfying thing. 
It has depth. One may repeat a formula for years and only then 
suddenly discover how deep it is. It seems cold and dull, perhaps; 
suddenly the light shines. There are endless possibilities of surprise 
and illumination. Year after year as one accepts the disciplina of 
the early liturgy, especially in Lent and Eastertide, one is rewarded 
by such moments of light. 

But to be able to be so rewarded, one has first to know what this 
dominant, passionately-held vision was. To recognise its appear- 
ance, now full and explicit, now half-consciously colouring some 
turn of phrase, now active only in the merest allusion, one must 
first know what it was. It was the basic category of the ancient 
Catholic mind and it was this—ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem, 
from shadows and images into the truth. It shaped the mind of 
Origen and Ambrose; St. Thomas, so faithful a witness ot tradition, 
made it the master-concept in his theology of liturgy; as for Newman, 
the patristic Newman, it was the very stuff and substance of his 
thought. 

Last year I saw for the first time the full import of the prayer 
after the seventh prophecy on Holy Saturday. It can only be fully 
appreciated in Latin, and to illustrate my point I give it here: 


Deus, qui nos ad celebrandum paschale sacramentum, utriusque 
testamenti paginis instruis: da nobis intelligere misericordiam 
tuam; ut ex perceptione praesentium munerum, firma sit ex- 
pectatio futurorum. 
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We read the pages of the Old Testament and of the New. We see 
God’s mercy in the one and in the other. But we ask not merely to 
see, but to see into (intelligere) His mercy. To see into God’s dealings 
with us is to see that the works of His mercy in man’s regard which 
the Old Testament records were not just works of mercy in them- 
selves, but figures of greater works of mercy which were to come; 
they were good, indeed, but only shadows of the good things to 
come. The escape from Egypt under the leadership of Moses, the 
passage through the Red Sea, the entry into the promised land, 
these things were surely works of God’s mercy, but they were 
meant primarily as promises of a greater mercy to come. In com- 
parison with that they were but a shadow cast back into time by 
the reality to come—the reality of Christ’s redeeming work, inaugur- 
ated on the Cross and held ever active and alive in the mystery of 
the Church. Christ is the true Moses, sin and suffering and death 
are the true Egypt, the Kingdom of God is the true promised land. 
All things happened to them in figure. 

So we ask to understand God’s mercy, to see it in its fulness and 
unfolding, not just as a straight-line story, but as promise and 
completion, as shadow and as the substance from which the shadow 
falls. Christ’s redeeming act cast its shadow back into the history 
of earlier time. That shadow was the history of the chosen people 
and par excellence the delivery from Egypt under Moses and the 
entry into the promised land. These things were good in themselves, 
true; but their Christ-significance is what gives them their most 
profound dimension. 

The genuine Christian mind loves the Old Testament, the consola- 
tion of what were for St. Paul “‘the Scriptures,” but prays always to 
understand God’s mercy, as we do in this prayer after the seventh 
prophecy, to see in the Old Testament the shadow, the promise, the 
hope of the greater blessings which are ours in Christ. 

But the prayer goes on to say “Give us to understand Thy mercy, 
so that as a result, in our laying hold of these present gifts (the 
mystery of redemption, our easter-victory in Christ) we may confi- 
dently await those to come.” If the Old Law is the promise of the 
New, the New Law is itself not the end, but only a beginning. 
The kingdom of God in time must yield to the kingdom of God 
outside time. As we taste the liberation of the easter-mystery, we 
look forward to the complete liberation of the vision of God. Our 
Christian life is surely the kingdom of God, not promised but 
realised, not in shadow but in substance, but the mode of this 
‘substance is temporal. The shell of time must break and the king- 
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dom be revealed in all its absolute truth. The Christian must live 
eschatologically, vigilantly, always waiting for the shell to break, 
not attached to the time-shell of the kingdom. At every point of 
time and place, and especially in the Christian liturgy, he must be 
able to say “Here also in the world’s end.” 

Thus the kingdom of God on earth is an image (imago, eikon), 
not just a shadow. It holds the very substance of our Christ-victory, 
but it holds it in a shell. The shell at once conveys it to us and hides 
it from us. The shell in which the Christ-victory is thus conveyed 
to us is the Church and the sacraments of the Church. The shell 
will one day break for each one of us, and finally for all of us; 
then we shall enjoy the reality of the Christ-victory in all its un- 
covered truth. Newman’s epitaph ex umbris et imaginibus in veri- 
tatem is the perfect formula of the most adequate category in which 
to hold our Christian truth. That most adequate category is the 
key-concept of the early Roman liturgy. It is the key that unlocks 
the door into the full enjoyment of its meaning. 


This has been a long introduction to the study of the sacrament 
of Ordination in the Roman liturgy. But the primitive formulas of 
ordination are entirely the fruit of this mentality. Later additions 
(of non-Roman origin for the most part) were made because of 
the failure fully to appreciate the ancient modes of thought, and 
because of the consequent desire to make more loudly and literally 
obvious certain aspects of the gift conveyed by ordination. We 
shall fully savour all that the primitive parts of the ordination 
liturgy have to offer only if we have learned, with Newman and 
St. Thomas, to think patristically—if we have learned sincerely to 
enjoy the Old Testament in reading it with a New Testament mind. 

Now more than ever we have an obligation to understand and 
appreciate the primitive parts of the Roman ordination liturgy. 
Our present Holy Father published on 30 November 1947 the 
constitution Sacramentum Ordinis, in which he restored the more 
ancient parts of the ordination rite for bishops, priests and deacons 
to their original position of importance. The accretions, of Gallican 
origin and beautiful in themselves, that had grown around the 
original Roman formulas (in Rome since the ninth century and 
earlier elsewhere) and had even come to be regarded as the chief 
and sacramental parts of the rite’ have been reduced to their proper 
place. They are now to be regarded as of secondary importance 


1. I do not discuss the theological point as to whether the Church can 
or not change or add to the “matter and form” of the sacramental sign, 
salva substantia sacramenti. That remains an open question. Hencefo 
the “matter and form” of ordination are to be fo only in the ancient 


part of the rite. 
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and as outside the sacramental action strictly so-called of the 
ordination rite. They will of course continue to be esteemed and 
used; they will continue to be studied by liturgists and theologians 
as most valuable sources of information as to what the Church 
conceives the ordination rite to mean and to convey. But the more 
primitive parts which are now to be regarded as alone “sacramental” 
in the strict sense as efficacious signs of grace will be appreciated 
and studied more sensitively and intensely than heretofore. 

When Mgr. Duchesne published his Christian Worship at the end 
of the last century he could say that our earliest witness to the rite 
of ordination in the Roman liturgy was the Leonine sacramentary. 
Although the Leonine sacramentary was compiled in the sixth 
century, many of its elements go back to the fifth and even to the 
fourth century. When in the fourth century the Roman church 
emerged into the basilicas and publicly offered her worship to God 
in a still half-pagan Rome, there was a tremendous efflorescence of 
liturgical composition. It is possible that the rite of ordination for 
bishops, priests and deacons found in the Leonine goes back to the 
fourth century?. There is no mention of other orders. They certainly 
existed, but their commissioning was not regarded as solemn or 
sacramental. That it was later so regarded was the result again of 
Gallican influence on the Roman rite in the ninth century. 

It is this fourth century rite of ordination which continues in the 
Roman Pontifical to the present day. There it is surrounded by a 
multiplicity of other rites of later and mostly Gallican origin. 
But the primitive part has been, thank God, restored by Pope 
Pius XII to its original importance. All lovers of things primitive 
and Roman will surely rejoice. 

(To be continued) 
WILLIAM BARDEN 
St. Mary’s Priory, Tallaght, Co. Dublin 


2 Dom de Puniet says these prayers are the composition of St. Leo. (461) 


Three Things That Matter 


Three things correspond admirably with the character and aspira- 
tions of our day: breadth of vision, unity in organisation, and 
promptitude in putting into effect. 

—POPE PIUS XII. 
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Correspondence 


Reverend and dear Editor, 

Sir Shane Leslie’s letter on itinerants, a matter on which His 
Lordship, Most Reverend Dr. Philbin, has already spoken, is an 
important one. I may be able to throw some light on the attitude 
of travelling people to the Church. 

Irish “travellers” belong to one of five categories. First, tinkers ; 
second, gypsies ; third, ballad-singers, shooting-gallery proprietors, 
three-card-trick merchants, etc.; fourth, horse-copers ; and fifth, 
showmen in a small way together with circus roustabouts. 

These five categories overlap in some measure, as does also the 
“‘gammon” or secret language of each group. 

Possibly the widest cleavage occurs between the gypsies and the 
other categories. True Romanies (the Romany language has but a 
few words in common with the tinker’s Shelta or Ceannt) are very 
few in number in this country; the small minority that exists is 
largely of cross-Channel and Protestant origin. The other four’ 
categories are largely Catholic. This is true even of showmen and 
roustabouts, who, proximately or remotely, have their background 
in the Latin peoples. 

The largest class, the native tinkers (they prefer the word 
“travellers”) whose numerical strength is between five and eight 
thousand, are entirely Catholic. 

The children of this group are born in County Hospitals and are, 
of course, baptised. Prior to First Holy Communion, these same 
children attend school for a month or so; they do so as a rule in 
a village or small town which lies on their “‘cut,” that is on the 
route by which their tribe traditionally travels. To a distant relative 
a letter is dictated: ‘Dear Ellie, we are here at ————— for a few 
weeks as my Nora and Paddy’s Tom will soon be making their 
First Communion.”’) 

First Communion received, the children abandon school ; at the 
age of 13 or 14 they report for six weeks further schooling prior to 
Confirmation. (“Dear Ellie, we’ll be here in ————— for six weeks 
as the Bishop is due towards the latter end of May.”’) On Confirma- 
tion Day, His Lordship generally asks the young itinerants to recite 
the commoner prayers and then examines them on the principal 
mysteries of religion. 

Confirmation over, schooling is again forgotten. As “travellers” 
marry young, the age of 18 or 19 finds them anxious to be married. 
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(‘Dear Ellie, we are held up here for a fortnight. On account of 
Tom and Nora being nearly related, Fr. ————— is writing away 
about a dispensation.”) The wedding over, Tom and Nora have 
now received five out of the seven sacraments. 

Outside the knowledge gained from a sketchy schooling, and 
from sermons which they are ill-equipped to digest, how far does 
the ‘‘travellers’ ’’ knowledge of Christian doctrine go ? 

Prior to attendance at school, travelling children are taught the 
commoner prayers by their parents, albeit inaccurately. To say that 
they are so taught solely because “‘travellers” realise that any priest 
from whom they beg is likely to request them to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer, would be to sin against charity. I know a “‘traveller’”’ who- 
is a Pioneer. I know “travellers” who, having holed up in a luban 
or cabin for winter months, say the Family Rosary. I know an old 
travelling pair, allowed to sleep on straw on the floor of a farm 
kitchen, who hurry “home” each evening to be in time for the 
evening prayers. 

It is difficult to estimate the regularity of their attendance at 
Sunday Mass. Sunday often finds them at a considerable distance 
from a church: bad weather and poor clothes could also excuse 
their absence. But I do know that itinerants attend missions and 
retreats in country parishes. 

God figures largely in the vocabulary of Shelta. “‘A Dhawloon!’’, 
the “‘travellers” say, when calling on God. The ‘‘coonig’’ or priest 
figures notably in their conversation. “Travellers” are afraid of 
hell ; I have heard that the idea of “‘forever” holds them power- 
fully. Probably this idea was implanted in their minds by the many 
vivid illustrations of eternity heard at missions—the example of a 
bird taking a single drop of water in its beak out of the ocean each 
day is one that comes to mind. 


Shelta, which consists largely of Irish words in anagram, must 
have been devised by a scribe, possibly a priest wandering in the 
company of outlaws and dispossessed after the suppression of the 
monasteries. Consider, too, that the “travellers” bear the names of 
honoured Irish clans. The gammon word “‘panis” for “‘bread’’, 
though not in comon use, would strengthen the supposition that 
a priest accompanied the outlaws, though this word is more likely 
an incursion from a Continental jargon. Nowadays, although 
Shelta is sturdily alive, prayers in the language are a dim memory : 
“Myeelsha’s Gather swurth i munniath . . .”,—My Father up in 
Goodness —— is never heard. But the point is that these prayers 
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must, at one time, have been translated by a priest and the trans- 
lation carefully devised—on paper. 

What spiritual help do the “travellers” need? 

I am doubtful about the lasting value of visits to the “‘travellers” 
by members of certain excellent societies. I hope I am proved 
wrong in this regard. Living on his wits since he was able to stand, 
the “‘traveller” has four faces and as many masks. And yet, when, 
on reflection, I consider that these people, despite their instinctive 
knowledge of psychology, have in many respects remained wholly 
naive, it is possible that they could be won by the innocence of 
direct approach. 

But, above all, the ‘“‘travellers”, in a thousand and one ways 
impossible to list in this letter, sorely need a chaplain ; say a curate 
in a country parish who has been given certain liberty of move- 
ment. Such a curate, to whom “‘travellers’’ could turn in times of 
stress, could do more positive good than all the lawmakers. (One 
such priest in a Southern diocese has already done great work ; 
his name is mentioned by the itinerants with the deepest respect 
and reverence). First, perhaps, a chaplain in each of the four 
provinces would suffice ; later one in each diocese. The appoint- 
ment need not be a formal one : little is needed beyond the twinkle 
of approval in a bishop’s eye. But, if the chaplain proves his worth, 
the “‘travellers” should be largely left to his care. 

The work will certainly prove difficult : it calls for a priest who 
realises that patronage is fatal ; it calls also for a man whose charity 
has already spilled over into the love of these people ; above all 
there is need of one whom nature has equipped to broadcast on the 
peculiar wavelength of the wanderer. He will find some of his flock 
drenched to the skin and huddled, maybe, in a draughty archway 
on Christmas Day. But I am confident, too, that he will find among 
the “‘travellers”” men and women potentially of high integrity and 
honour. 

If precedent is required, I mention the tribes of itinerant horse- 
dealers moving through the Southern States of America. These 
clans, largely of Irish origin, have grown wealthy and, I understand, 
now have travelling chaplains of their own. 


Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 


BRYAN MacMAHON 
38 Ashe Street, Listowel, Co. Kerry 
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A TIME FOR TRUTH 


Dear Editor, 

In his criticism of my book A Time for Truth in your April issue, 
Father McConville says that the existentialist term angoisse is 
mistranslated as “‘anguish” and that its proper meaning is “anxiety.” 
I would like to point out that to translate it simply as “anxiety” 
would fail to convey its existentialist implications. Competent 
translators and commentators on Existentialism in English speak of 
“anguish” rather than “anxiety” when dealing with this existentialist 
concept. 

Thus: ‘‘Anguish is the common meeting-ground of all existential 
philosophers . . . the fundamental feeling which reveals the essential 
characteristics of human status” (Norberto Bobbio, The Philosophy 
of Decadence, Oxford, 1948, p. 57). Again: “Anguish is different 
from fear . . . Anguish is the immediate and mysterious contact of 
time and eternity, of finite and infinite’ (Guido de Ruggiero, 
Existentialism, London, 1946, pp. 27-28). “On the threshold of 
being we encounter the gaping abyss of nothingness. We admit 
perplexity . . . But where thought cannot go, feeling can. There is 
in fact a feeling which places us in the presence of the original 
nullity, and that is anguish . . . an anxiety quite different from fear 
(Ibid., p.31).” “This anguish is not apparent in the everyday activity 
of life . . . Our everyday activity takes place in the world of the 
immediate, whereas anguish is the reflective apprehension of liberty 
by itself’ (Dempsey, The Psychology of Sartre, Cork, 1950, pp. 
41-42). Most existentialists emphasise this “feeling of dread or 
anguish though they interpret it in different ways” (F. C. Copleston, 
Existentialism and Modern Man, Oxford, 1948, p. 27). 

It is clear then that angoisse is something very different from 
what is normally understood by the word “anxiety”; it is the 
shrinking feeling of the mind when contemplating time and eternity. 
Though common to all human beings, it is, according to the existen- 
tialists, but seldom experienced. Hence to translate it as “‘anguish” 
is not only philologically correct but is essential to a proper under- 
standing of its meaning. 

Of the third essay in my book Father McConville remarks that 
the sociologist will question my approach and point out that the 
influence of milieu and culture may be more important than the 
influence of temperament on philosophers. “It is,” he says, “a 
question of fact to be decided by scientific investigation.” I do not 
deny that milieu and culture can influence philosophers (cf. p. 73), 
but I add that “‘it is interesting to speculate further and to probe 
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the influence of the character and motives of a philosopher on the 
origin and growth of his ideas.” While this could only be decided 
with certainty by a scientific investigation, the investigation in 
question is not one for the sociologist. The purely personal and 
temperamental influences which I have in mind are matter for indi- 
vidual ratherthan for social psychology. The practical impossibility 
of carrying out such an investigation—particularly in the case of 
deceased writers—is obvious. This should be enough to warrant 
an essayist’s making surmises regarding the matter based on 
intrinsic evidence from the writings on which he is commenting. 
Father McConville also says that, in my essay on Communism, 
I assert that Communism is an ideology and not a philosophy. 
Nowhere in my book do I say this. What I do say is that ‘“‘Com- 
munism is essentially an ideology not a philosophy” (p. 143). 
“It is too often forgotten that Communism is not solely, or even 
chiefly, a scientific theory but rather a powerful ideology ” (p. 142). 
I admit that ideologies “‘may sometimes incorporate some theore- 
tical justification which believers in the ideology consider scientific 
—which is the case, for example, with Communism. Nevertheless, 
their primary function is practical not scientific and they can never 
be suppressed simply by reasoning” (p. 144). It is for this reason 
that I insist that “the function of Marxist philosophy today is 
chiefly to supply the Communist arsenal with propaganda formulas 
which are likely to fan the enthusiasm of Party members. To be 
sure it is necessary to refute it but it would be folly to spend all 
one’s time at this while neglecting other aspects of the movement” 
(p. 163). Father McConville’s quotation from the Archives de 
Philosophie really confirms rather than disproves my point. 
Finally, a word on my description of what an ideology is, which 
Father McConville finds “not quite satisfactory.” This description 
and its elaboration, based on that of Burnham in his Managerial 
Revolution, to which I refer (p. 145), is also accepted in general by 
Harold Walsby in his comprehensive work on the subject (The 
Domain of Ideologies, Glasgow, 1947). I would like to see how the 
Sociology of Knowledge can substantially improve on the 


description. 
JEREMIAH NEWMAN 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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New Books 


The Heart of Father Damien. Vital 
Jourdain. Milkwaukee: The Bruce, 
Publishing Co. 1955. Pp. 438 
Price $4.75. 

Come to think of it, the fame of 

Father Damien is quite remarkable. 

Other missionaries have died lepers 

and martyrs, yet their names remain 

unknown. Is it because he was a 

pioneer—the world rarely admires the 

same exploit twice—or is it something 
deeper? Do his heroism and sanctity 
appeal to us more because they were 
joined to a stubborn, impatient, un- 
tidy nature, not so very different from 
our own? Perhaps so. In any event, 
fame came early to Father Damien; 
less than a week after he had landed 
at the leper colony, the press were 
calling him the “Hero of Molokai.” 

During his lifetime, praise and material 

help were showered upon him by 

Catholic and non-Catholic admirers 

all over the world. When he died 

press, statesmen, kings sang his eulogy. 

Now, nearly seventy years later, his 

fame shows little signs of dying; the 

twenty-first printing of John Farrow’s 

Damien the Leper—one of a line of 

more than fifty full length biographies 

—was published only last year. 

What then is the justification for 
this new work? Perhaps that is a 
superfluous question; a great story 
surely needs no justification for con- 
stant repetition. There is—there must 
be—greatness in the story of a man 
who buried his youth in a living grave- 
yard like Molokai. On the barren, 
wind-whipped island, lepers were 
abandoned to die without relatives, 
without home, without affection. 
Before Damien came, there was no 
doctor, nurse, or priest, no justice of 
the peace, no resident police, no 
work, no comfort and no hope. 
Preyed upon by helpless rebellion and 
concentrated rage, the hopeless suf- 
ferers trampled underfoot all divine 


and human laws. “Jn this place there 


is no Law” were the words of welcome 
old-timers had for new arrivals. Here 
was Damien’s parish for sixteen years. 
Before he died he had not only trans- 
formed this hell-like hole into a model 
Christian settlement, but also focussed 
world attention on humanity’s cruel 
neglect of the victims of this loathsome 
disease. 

The Heart of Father Damien tells 
this story in a restrained yet skilful 
fashion, with frequent use of first-hand 
sources. At no time does the author 
stand between the subject and the 
reader—in fact the book is a model of 
what Catholic biography should be, 
and, alas! too often, is not. That alone 
is sufficient justification for its pub- 
lication. 

However, the work claims attention 
for other reasons. Earlier biographers 
were handicapped by the inaccessibility 
of the correspondence and personal 
writings of Father Damien in the 
archives of his congregation. Now 
that these are available, the inner 
character of Damien can be revealed. 
In the pages of his personal note-book, 
worn and dirty from use during the 
last twenty years of his life, we find 
his intimate thoughts, his sermon and 
personal notes, his retreat resolutions 
and even examinations of conscience. 
Here the mind behind the heroism is 
laid bare. 

Clearer too becomes the reverse side 
of the coin. The frailities of the man, 
his disagreement with his superiors— 
scarcely touched upon in Farrow’s 
book—can now be dealt with thor- 
oughly and impartially, as indeed 
they are. Unfortunately Damien’s 
bishop and the provincial both seemed 
to feel that they had been put in a bad 
light by his success. Their reaction 
was violent. “The worst of all the 
missionaries is Father Damien, who 
has been lifted so high in the clouds 
by his heroism, and now no one can 
make him come down” . . . and again, 
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“This good Father passes himself off 
as the Leper’s consoler, providence, 
nurse, undertaker, grave-digger, and 
he is nothing of the kind.” Besides 
criticising him bitterly, they left him 
alone and forbade him to depart from 
the island. “I am a Leper, blessed be 
God,” he wrote, “‘but please, and it is 
the only thing I beg of you, let some- 
one descend into my tomb once a 
month to hear my confession.” This 
loneliness and distrust, on his own 
testimony, caused him more suffering 
than the ravages of his foul disease. 
This is a moving story, well told, 
throwing much new light on the 
character of Father Damien. The book 
itself is well illustrated and tastefully 
printed. 
Dublin JOSEPH DUNN 


L’Art D’Eglise. Vol. XXIV. No.1, 
1956. Published by the Benedictines 
of L’Abbaye de _  Saint-André, 
Bruges, Belgium. Annual subscrip- 
tion 36/- (in U.S. $5.00). 

THE title of Théodore Strawinsky’s 

lead article in this issue echoes the 

continuous theme which gives this 


-striking quarterly its raison d’étre— 


“In Quest of Sacred Art.” This is a 
truly Catholic, apostolic mission, for 


-on every side we encounter ‘“‘religious 


art” which, despite its shortcomings 


-and sometimes shocking ignorance of 


good taste, is meekly accepted as a 
substitute for sacred art. The present 
efforts of some contemporary Euro- 
pean artists and of such groups as the 
Saint-Luc in French Switzerland are 
an encouraging sign that we may soon 
become more discriminating and more 
demanding of an art identified with 
the ideals of Mother Church. 

L’ Art d’Eglise represents the positive 
in this search and reproduces in 
dramatic illustratious inspiring ex- 
amples of what is currently being 


‘done. The negative approach has 
lately been sounded in the United 


States by various .barbed articles and 


‘letters in Jubilee protesting’ against 


the sadly commercialised, sentimen- 
talised religious “art” which is more 
prevalent there than in Europe. What 
is offered in the broad field of religious 
goods is too often either a prettified 
and sugary variation of something 
belonging to what is past and gone, 
or an exaggerated individualistic 
rendering that conceals whatever 
meaning might have been artistically 
intended. In many instances it has 
alienated from the Church a large 
number of possible converts or of 
fallen-aways who can not reconcile 
the supposed standard of the Catholic 
faith with the mediocre externals 
which are surved up. 

Théodore Strawinsky would have 
today’s artist study the Byzantines 
and the Romans. Not to imitate, but 
to discover the spirit which made their 
works the model-types of an art truly 
sacred. He holds up the two-fold ideal 
of the decorative and the figurative. 
These are the two real pillars of 
sacred art—the decorative expressing 
love of God in its homage, the figur- 
ative expressing love of neighbour in 
translating sublimity into forms that 
man can grasp. 

But there must be no mere return 
to passéisme. The contemporary artist 
in search of the sacred needs to hue to 
the line of living, present-day art. Not 
in the purely “‘neo’’ sense, but rather 
in the manner of being endlessly 
sensitive to the modern mood of our 
time. Strawinsky pleads for the cult 
of the “image” so indispensable to 
the piety of Christian people. Not the 
realistic image, but the suggestive— 
something to feed the hungry soul of 
the kneeling worshipper and lift him 
towards the sublimity of the eternal. 
Minds rise to spiritual things only 


.through the medium of the visible 


and the tangible. If the Church 
represents all that is sacred and holy, 
so too must all its material appurten- 


_ ances be a sign of what is sacred and 
_ holy. Its art must be fitting, for it is 


‘all a part ‘of the ‘wotship “of God. 
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Sacred: it connotes separated, set 
apart, lifted up above the daily hum- 
drum, the familiar and the profane. 

Thus is the lost art that is being 
captured anew by some artists and 
may, let us hope, inspire a serious 
following in their footsteps. 

FRANCESCA VAN DER KLEY 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Our Time Is Now. A Study of Some 
Modern Congregations and Secular 
Institutes. Mary O’Leary. London: 
Burns and Oates. 1955. Pp. 120. 
Price 8/6. 

One of the most interesting develop- 

ments of our age has been the growth 

of the new forms of religious life 
which are called secular institutes. 

Common to all the numerous species 

is the living a life of evangelical per- 

fection’ without withdrawing from the 
world. So far little has appeared in 

English on this subject—a book pub- 

lished by Blackfriars Press in 1952 

dealt with the subject from the point 

of view of Canon Law—so that the 

present volume, “‘confined to giving a 

picture, as from within, of some of 

the new religious institutes,” is very 
welcome. 

In twelve chapters the author treats 
of the background and the ideas from 
which this movement had its beginn- 
ings, the climate and spirit of the 
movement in general and discusses in 
some detail the difficulties of living 
the three vows while at the same time 
being “engaged” in the world and 
owing true loyalty to a secular calling. 
A longer final chapter gives a picture 
of the life as it is lived in four secular 
institutes—Les Petits Fréres de Jésus, 
the Teresianas, the Ladies of the 
Grail and the Oblates of Saint 
Bernedict. 

Dr. O’Leary shows that, far from 
being an easy option, the way of the 
secular institute is only ‘“‘for an elite 
who can think straightly and have a 
_ high code of honour. . . . Just because 
. the life of the member is free from 
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many small outward restraints, it 
must be totally submitted to an 
intelligent, adult obedience.” In a 
chapter titled “The Philosophical 
Background” the author underlines 
the nced today for a sacramental 
understanding of the world and a 
turning from “the essential pagan 
notion of a division of things into the 
sacred and profane. Since the Incar- 
nation, the whole world enshrines not 
only the memory but the Sacramental 
Presence of the Son of God. . . . Hence 
in the new Institutes a horror of 
cleavage, of abandoning the beautiful 
and joyous things of God to those 
who never think of Him, of turning 
away from the ‘profane’ to let it 
master more and more territory.” 

The author shows a keen under- 
standing of the world we live in and 
a fellow feeling for the men and 
women of our century. It is to be 
hoped particularly that members of 
religious congregations will read her 
book. Recently Cardinal Gracias 
remarked that it is the duty 
of all engaged in the work of apostolate 
to be willing to learn from, and even 
to admire, other forms of apostolate 
than their own. Dr. O’Leary’s book 
could serve both as inspiration and as 
examination of conscience for priests, 
sisters and all enlightened lay men 
and women. 

The titl—an apt  choice—is 
suggested by Christopher Fry’s lines 
from A Sleep of Prisoners: 

Thank God our time is now when 

wrong 

Comes up to face us everywhere . . . 

Affairs now are soul size. 

The enterprise 

Is exploration unto God. 

Pope Pius XI has expressed the 
same thought before Christopher Fry 
and his words are worth recalling: 
“T thank you for letting me live . . . in 
the midst of a crisis so universal, so 
deep and unique in the history of the 
Church. Anyone should be proud to 
be a witness of, and to a certain extent 
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an actor in this sublime drama in which 
evil and good have come to grips... . 
At the present hour no one has the 
right to take refuge in mediocrity.” 

J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


The Apparition at Knock. Rev. Michael 
Walsh. A Survey of Facts and 
Evidence. 1955. pp. 136. Price 5/-. 
(To be obtained from the author at 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam.) 

Not many of the people who go to 

Knock are clear on what happened 

there or could name even one of the 

many witnesses. People like Mary 

McLoughlin and Mary Beirne have 

achieved nothing of the fame of 

Bernadette Soubirous, or the Fatima 

children, Jacintha, Lucia and Fran- 

cisco. Neither did the apparition at 

Knock on 21 August 1879 arouse any 

of the spirit of critical enquiry that a 

similar apparition would immediately 

start on the Continent. For the most 
part it was treated with indifference 
or even hostility by the clergy, and it is 
only in comparatively recent times 
that it has become a place of organised 
pilgrimage. There can be no doubting 
the prayerful atmosphere of the place, 
and lack of interest in the facts of the 
case may be just another manifestation 
of unquestioning Irish faith. It is 


- desirable, however, that our know- 


ledge of the Shrine should grow with 
its growing popularity. A fair amount 
has been written already on Knock, 
but Father Walsh’s book besides re- 
telling the story of the Apparition and 
the testimony of the witnesses carries 
out a critical examination of the facts. 
The chief merit of the work is its 
sobriety. All natural explanations— 
hallucination, magic lantern, etc.—are 
competently disposed of and the 
auther makes a convincing case for 
the reliability cf the witnesses and the 
supernatural origin of what they saw. 
One’s qualms, however, are not fully 
removed about the identification of 
St. John in the group. 


Priest readers may find the language 
at times rather too reminiscent of 
First Divinity Dogma, and there is 
an occasional piece of unassimilated 
doctrine that may cause lay readers 
to falter, but this is almost unavoidable 
in a work that confines itself to 
stating and examining facts and 
deliberately avoids the emotional or 
sensational. It is, of course, true that 
many of the early cures were not 
properly investigated and certified and 
so have no probative force, but it 
would have added to the interest of 
the book if a careful selection of the 
best testified ones had been included 
as an Appendix. Crutches were some- 
times left behind as an expression 
more of hope than of gratitude, but 
some of the cures are most impressive. 

Archdeacon Cavanagh, the parish 
priest of Knock, did not join the 
group of spectators of the Apparition, 
misunderstanding what the house- 
keeper told him about it. He regretted 
this ever afterwards, saying that ‘“‘“God 
may will that the testimony of His 
Blessed Mother’s presence should 
come from the simple faithful and not 
through His priests.” It was, in a way, 
prophetic of the history of Knock 
Shrine, but Father Walsh makes as 
good a case as possible for clerical 
caution in the matter and, not to be 
outdone by the simple faithful, pays 
this eloquent, if belated, tribute to the 
visit of God’s mother to his native 


diocese. 
The book is excellent value at 5/-. 
THOMAS HALTON 
Cavan 


Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma. 
Ludwig Ott. Cork: The Mercier 
Press. 1955. Pp. 519. Price 30/-. 

For the many amongst us who do 

not read German the translation of a 

good book from that language is 

always a welcome event. Indeed, the 
only pity is that so much of the best 
work of German scholarship remains 


unavailable to the English-reading 
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world for want of a translator. For 
that reason it is all the more desirable 
that such translations as are done 
should be really worthwhile, as were, 
for example, those works of Scheeben, 
Felder and Adam which have 
appeared in English. These authors 
had something new to say and the 
translation of their works was there- 
fore highly useful. The book under 
review contains nothing that was not 
already available in Latin and in 
English and its usefulness, accordingly, 
depends on its form rather than on its 
matter. Its form is good. 

The Fundamentals of Catholic 
Dogma by Dr. Ludwig Ott is an exten- 
sive summary of dogmatic theology. 
It is a study of supernatural theology 
and consequently it covers all the 
tracts with the exception of those on 
natural theology and apologetics. It is 
a remarkable work of compression; 


SHORTER 


Listen Sister:. Thoughts for Nuns. 
By Rev. John E. Moffatt, S.J. (Mercier, 
10/6). In fifty chapters the author 
stresses with a joyful pen the smaller 
virtues practised in community life. 
This book is ideal for the convent 
library. 

Neither Will I Condemn Thee, by 
Franziskus M. Stratmann, O. P. 
(Blackfriars, 8/6), deals with Bethany, 
a congregation of contemplative 
Dominican nuns founded by the 
French Dominican Jean-Joseph 
Lataste. These Sisters live in affec- 
tionate family life with reclaimed 
Magdalens. A sincere and synipathetic 
treatise on the spirit of the Founder. 


Le petit guide dans ]’année liturgique 
(Dom Pius Parsch. Mulhouse (Haut- 
Rhin): Editions Salvator. Price 1,350 
francs). Dr. Pius Parsch, an Augus- 
tenian of Klosterneuburg in Austria, 
by his writings as well as by the 
practice of jhe liturgy in his celebrated 
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Dr. Ott seems to have omitted nothing 
of importance and on many questions 
his treatment is practically as full as 
that to be found in the ordinary Latin 
manuals. Each thesis contains an 
exposition of doctrine, an outline of 
the errors on the question, a generally 
adequate proof from Scripture and a 
necessarily brief proof from tradition. 
Priests and students who would like 
to have a treatise on dogma in English, 
a treatise which combines order, 
clarity and brevity, are not likely to 
be disappointed with Dr. Ott. It can 
be recommended to those who teach 
Christian doctrine to advanced 
students and to all who desire a fuller 
treatment of Catholic doctrine than 
that available in Sheehan’s well-known 
work. The translation is quite readable 
and the book is well produced. 

JOHN J. McGREEVY 
Navan 


NOTICES 


church was until his death in 1954 the 
leader of the Volksliturgisch phase of 
the liturgical movement, which aimed 
above all at participation by the 
people. Two of his works have on 
their appearance in an English trans-~ 
lation been reviewed at length in 
THE FURROW-—Sermons on the Liturgy 
for Sundays and _ Feast Days 
and The Church’s Year of Grace 
translation of L’année 
liturgique. This latter book has 
deservedly had an immense success 
and has been translated into several 
languages. So far only two, covering 
the period from Septuagesima to 
Pentecost, of the promised five 
volumes have appeared from the 
In this abridgment of L’Année 
liturgique nothing essential is sacrificed 
in its 736 pages. There is the same 
erudition without pedantry and the 
same penetrating comment on the 
spiritual meaning of the text. Fo 
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these who read French Le petit guide 
is warmly recommended. 

Simplifying the Rubrics of the 
Roman Breviary and Miéissal, by 
J. B. O’Connell (Burns & Oates, 6/-) 
gives a translation with commentary 
of the decree “Cum notra.” Father 
O’Connell is a well-known authority 
on rubrics. 

The Letters of Henry Saso to his 
Spiritual Daughters (Blackfriars, 4/-) 
contains 24 letters written by the 


celebrated 14th century Dominican 


mystic to his spiritual daughters, 
chiefly to Elspeth Stagel. They make re- 
markable reading,showing Suso’s deep 
understanding of souls and rising at 
times to great lyrical heights. It is 
difficult to believe that this is the 
first English translation of these 
letters, which are worthy to be put 
beside the Imitation. The translation 
by Kathleen Goldmann is excellent. 
Leinster House (Stationery Office, 
Dublin) is a short (93 pp) and richly 


illustrated account by Michael Christie 
former Clerk of the Senate, of the 
Houses of the Oireachtas, Leinster 
House. The text, brightly written and 
informative, is in both Irish and 
English. 

Religion on the Air (B.B.C., 1/6) is 
based on three talks concerning the 
Religious Broadcasting Department of 
the B.B.C. Most interesting is that by 
R. J. E. Silvey, Head of B.B.C. 
Audience Research, on the findings 
of a_ special B.B.C. enquiry on 
“Religious Broadcasts and the Pub- 
lic.” Two thousand people represent- 
ing a cross section of the nation were 
interviewed. The results showed inter 
alia that a quarter of the non-church- 
goers interviewed listened frequently 
to religious broadcasts and a quarter 
occasionally. Women predominated 
among frequent listeners. More than 
60% of these “‘outside the Churches” 
either denied or doubted belief in 
immortality. 


SUPPORT 


OUR 


CATERING OF DISTINCTION 
By an Organisation of Taste, 
Insight and Experience 
We are renowned for our 
Reliability 


MRS. B. LAWLOR & SON 
NAS NA RIOG HOTEL 
NAAS 
SOLE CATERERS TO THE. 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY » 


Private Entertainments 


Ars Social Events 


By appointment: Sole Caterers 
to the Royal Dub:in 
Curragh, Dundal 
Limerick Junction, Punches- 
town, Naas, Thurles. Gowran 
Park, Mullingar and Powers- 
town Park Race Meetings, 
Clongowes 
olle 
*Phone: Naas 32, 102 ‘and 126. 
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Publications Received 


Dietrich von Hildebrand with Alice Jourdain. True Morality and Its Counterfeits. 
New York: David McKay. 1955. Pp. 179. Price $3.00. 


Fernand Hayward. L’énigma des Borgia. Patis: Le Centurion, 1956. Pp. 128. 
Price 480 francs. 


Fanchon Royer. Father Migiel Pro, S.J. Dublin: Clonmore & Reynolds. 1956. 
Pp. 210. Price 18/-. 


John M. Todd. Catholicism and the Ecumenical Movement. Introduction by the 
Abbot of Downside. London: Longmans. 1956. Pp. 111. Price 6/6. 


Eva Firkel. Woman in the Modern World. London: Burns & Oates. 1956. 
Pp. 211. Price 21/-. 


——Mystery and Mysticism. A Symposium. London: Blackfriars Publications. 
1956. Pp. 137. Price 9/6. 


M. M. Philipon, O.P. The Sacraments in the Christian Life. London: Sands. 
1956. Pp. 394. Price 16/-. 


Egbert Munzer. Solovyev. Prophet of Russian-Western Unity. London: Hollis 
& Carter. 1956. Pp. 154. Price 12/6. 


—L’ Art a Eglise. 1956. Nos. 1 & 2. iat Abbey of St. André. Annual 
Subscription 36/- ($5.00). 


J. Nouet, S.J. Meditations on the Life of Our Lord. New, Revised and Condensed 
Edition. Dublin: Browne & Nolan, .Ltd. 1956. Pp. 540. .Price 18/-..... 


Micheal Mac Criosta, B.A., LI.B. Tigh Laighean—Leinster House. Dublin: 
The Stationery Office. 1955, Pp. 93 with illustrations. n.p.g. . 

——The Questions and Answers out of the German Catechism. Supplement 
published by The Sower, Lower Gornal, Dudley, England. Price 1/-. 


David L. Greenstock. Death: The Glorious Adventure. London: Burns & Oates. 
"1956. Pp. 112. Price 6/-. 


Columba Cary-Elwes. The Sheep fold and the Shepherd. London: Longmans. 
1956. Pp. 259. Price 15/- 


ed. Raymond B. Fullam, S.J. The Popes on Youth. New York: The: America 
Press, 70 E. 45th Street. 1956. Pp. 442. Price *5.00. . 


M. F. Egan, S.J. Ballade of Distractions and other Poems. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son. 1956. Pp. 27. Price 2/6. 


William G. Schofield. Seek For a Hero. The Story of John Boyle O'Reilly. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 1956. Pp. 309. Price $3.95. 


“J. M. Perrin, O.P. Virginity. London: Blackfriars Publiéations i956. Pp. 161. 


: 


—Blackfriars Publications 


Christian Asceticism and Modern Man is a tascinating and well 
documented history of Christian mortification and a consideration of how 
far asceticism has a place in the Church today. The authors consider the 
traditional Christian teaching on the subject, then follows a theological 
section comprising three chapters on various aspects of the question and 
finally the psychological conditions affecting the practice of asceticism 
by present-day Christians. 16s. 


Mystery and Mysticism. The idea that “ Mysticism” is a strange realm 
of peculiar religious phenomena has not only given it a bad name for 
many Christians; it has also deprived them of a great fund of Christian 
doctrine which is derived from true Christian mysticism. The con- 
tributors to this book have shown the original meaning of mystery in the 
New Testament and the early Church. 9s. 6d. 


The Blessed Sacrament and the Mass is an attempt to put in a brief 
compass St. Thomas’s teaching on the Holy Eucharist. He wrote some 
three hundred years before the “Reformation” and thus had no 
prejudice against the new teaching of the Reformers. In this book will be 
found both what Christians really believed before Christendom was 
disrupted and what Catholics the world over believe today. 10s. 6d. 


Species Revalued by Desmond Murray, O.P. The main object of this 
book is to show that species, or the unit in nature has a more definite 
place than modern scientists are ready to give it. In approaching the 
subject, the author has in mind the many students of both sexes in our 
colleges and universities, both at home and in America, who hear such 
a number of theories advocated but are not sufficiently instructed to 
make a right judgment upon them and are often profoundly influenced 
in their formative years by these opinions. Not all generally accepted 
theories are in accordance with the truth; not all the facts are yet suffi- 
ciently known about this difficult question to draw absolute conclusions 
and the question of the making of species is still a debated one. The 
problem viewed from different angles helps us to discover new view- 
points. 13s. 6d. 


The Priest of the People. Originally published as a Double Number of 
The Life of the Spirit, we are now, in response to many requests, 
republishing this most valuable symposium on the spirituality of the 
priesthood in a more permanent form, 4s. 6d. 
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STATIONS OF THE CROSS AND 
CHRISTMAS CRIBS 


Christmas Cribs 
We can supply from stock, at reduced prices, a collection of 
Crib Sets of high-class finish, decorated in best quality colours 


Serres K1—One set consisting of 11 pieces, height of standing 
figures 32”. The sets consists of figures of Our 
Lady, St. Joseph, Bambino, Ox and Ass. 3 Shep- 
herds and 3 Kings £115 0 


Serres K2—One set consisting of 20 pieces, height of standing 
figures 24”. The set consist of figures of Our 
Lady, St. Joseph, Bambino, Ox and Ass, 3 Shep- 
herds and 3 Kings, with the addition of Camel 
and Drover, Gloria Angel and 6 Sheep £100 0 


Serres A —One set consisting of 11 pieces, height of standing 

figures 12”, decorated in cream £5 6 
Series B —One set consisting of 11 pieces, height of standing 

figures 24”, decorated in best quality colours £28 0 


Serres C —One group consisting of 5 figures, height of 
standing figures 32”, decorated in best quality 
colours 


Stations of the Cross 


Panel type—unframed 


StytE A —Size 14” x 10”, decorated in best quality colours £75 0 
StyLtE A —Size 14” x 10’, decorated in best quality Ivory and 


Gold £50 0 
StyLe B —Size 23” x 19”, finished in Ivory and Gold £100 0 
STYLE S1—Size 22” x 14”, shaped top; Wooden Base complete 

with Crosses, coloured £175 0 0 
StyLtE S1—Size 22” x 14”, shaped top; Wooden Base complete 

with Crosses, decorated in Ivory £120 0 0 


The figures are all cast in high relief, and made of 
super-fine plaster, cast from excellent moulds, and 
decorated in best quality colours by competent artists 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 
21-22 D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN 
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POWER?’S 
“THREE SWALLOW” 


THIS WHISKEY IS THE PRODUCT OF 
OUR 150 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE 
ART OF DISTILLING 


We are proud of it because we believe it to be the 
finest of its kind 


John Power & Son, Ltd. 


DISTILLERS, DUBLIN 
Established 1791 


MIGHTY ATOMS 


ROWANS 
FAMOUS SEEDS 


Put Profitable Life into Farming and Gardening 


New Seasons Catalogues now ready. _ Free on request 


M. ROWAN & CO. LTD. 


Famous “a Good Farm and Garden Seeds 
51, 52 Capel Street, 1, 2 Westmoreland Street, Dublin 
Phone 41891 gets the enquirer on to the line of Seed Frogress 
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“ FORGETFULNESS ” 
How often we forget a simple, FARM 
obvious little thing, such as money, 


for the bus fare, or paying the M. ACH IN ERY 


grocer’s bill; this lapse of memory 


sil a 
gan gute orrowing money causes | POULTRY 

s Oo 
an awkward EQU IPM ENT 


operation as well! Often, too, we 


may feel like buying a piece of KH ARDWARE 


music, or even a piano, not to 
speak of other instruments, on 


display at McCullough’s Music 

Salons, such as a_ guitar, a We are supp liers of these 
xylophone, or even a set of drums. to Colleges, Convents, 
We may, however, have forgotten Sheen 
the particular make of instrument Schools and Institutions 


we had been recommended to 
purchase, but our doubts and fears 
will be set at rest immediately ; 
as scon as we stroll through L E N : 
McCullough’s spacious and well- 


stocked Music Salons, aided by the 


kindly guidance and expert advice 
for the famed. OF CAPEL STREET. 
eCULLOUGH’S LTD. 
21/2 124/5 CAPEL ST. 
56 DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN DUBLIN 
74887 /78679. 


T. & C. MARTIN LID. _ 
D’Olier House and North Wall, Dublin 


* 


MANUFACTURERS OF JOINERY 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IMPORTERS OF ALL CLASSES OF TIMBER 
SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF . 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


Te!egrams—Martin, Dublin. Telephone—71571 (11 lines). 
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plain 
and decorative 
plastering contractors 


m. creedon Itd. 


south richmond place, dublin. ph. 53301-2-3. 


we are 
pleased to be entrusted 
with the rebuilding 


at Maynooth College. 
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and as fresh as the first 
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— PETER KENNEDY LTD., DUBLIN red q 


